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the geese 
that gave 
the game away 


It was 390 B.C. when 
the Gauls stormed the 

Capitol at Rome. 
Laying their plans with 

commendable craft, the 
Gauls tackled the most 
unexpected way of entry— 
the precipitous rear which 
the Romans confidently re- 
garded as impregnable. 
Silently, the Gauls scaled the 
heights, unknown to the guards. 
Thus was the scene laid for a 
major turning point in history. 

But they had reckoned without the 

sacred geese of the Capitol which, 
when disturbed by the approach of 
the Gauls, set up such an alarming 

noise that the Romans were 
roused—the Gauls repulsed and, dare we 
say it—their goose cooked. 

Today the warning of danger to property 
and valuables and the call to the forces of 
security are ensured by more scientific 

methods. 

Rely-a-Bell, with their wide range of contact, 
electronic, Rely-999 & Central Station alarms 
and retractable grilles, are the acknowledged 

> leaders in the provision of all forms of protection. 
Premises protected by Rely-a-Bell, are a far 
better insurance risk. Demonstrations arranged or 
literature sent on request. 


Rey) A-\BELL| 


Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire Alarm Co. Ltd. 
54 Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: BIShopsgate 1955 (5 lines). 
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Editorial 





Stepping Up Crime Prevention 


HE increasing emphasis being given throughout 

the country to crime prevention is fully justified 

by the returns available so far for crimes of theft 
and violence during 1958. Those forces which 
pioneered the principle—one thinks of Buckingham- 
shire, Durham, and the City of London—have now 
amply justified their foresight and their faith in 
imaginative methods of gaining public support and 
co-operation. It is important at this stage that there 
should be no feeling of merely following fashions 
already set. To evaluate the success of crime preven- 
tion methods is inevitably very difficult. The results 
are often intangible and they may affect criminal 
statistics over only a period of vears, during which 
time other factors will be making their influence felt. 
Yet it can be said with confidence that the figures for 
the country as a whole would be much higher but 
for the crime prevention campaigns already imple. 
mented and which in all probability are showing 
useful and enduring benefits. Certainly the excellent 
crime figures now reported by the City of London 
Police, which show a general rise in 1958 of only two 
per cent over 1957 and actually reveal a decline in 
certain types, notably office thefts, are stimulating 
evidence of the long-term effect of steady crime pre- 
vention efforts. The force should be congratulated on 
establishing such close relations with its business 
community, even if it modestly acknowledges the 
comparative facility with which it can educate a con- 
centrated population of commercial workers. 

As recorded in this issue, the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police has now told the business world 
within his area how it can help to defeat the payroll 
bandits whose successes have made such a mark on 
public feeling in recent months. And the Chief 
Constable of Southend, evidently shocked by the 
crime figures for his borough, has instituted a 
vigorous campaign. He is also augmenting his police 
force and will be resorting to motor patrols, police 
dogs, a complete radio system of communication 
between stations and the constable on the beat, and 
the retention of street lighting during the night. But 
police guidance on this subject of public co-operation 
is by no means premature. Some will consider that 
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Scolland Yard’s approach to the public might well 
have been tendered many months ago, despite the 
problems of population and geography to be solved. 
foo much, of course, cannot be expected of crime 
prevention systems. They have to be set in perspective 
as but one aspect of police activity and the success 
they will encounter depends in general on two things: 
first, the extent to which officers responsible within 
the police forces understand modern techniques of 
publicity and Press co-operation, fields not always 
sympathetically tilled by those in authority in public 
life: and secondly by the manner in which such 
publicity methods are integrated into efficient utilisa- 
tion of available manpower. 

Several ideas on the manpower issue which have 
come to the fore in recent weeks ought to be seriously 
considered. Their aim is either to improve recruit- 
ment or to release policemen from some of their 
present responsibilities. The re-development of the 
Special Police as auxiliaries raises memories of their 
invaluable services during the war and, even earlier, 
during the General Strike. They have at least one 
enthusiastic champion in the police hierarchy in the 
person of the Chief Constable of Devon. Yet it seems 
unlikely that the plan will be taken very far at the 
moment. 

On the other hand the project of creating a corps 
of trafic wardens put up by the Chief Constable of 
Nottingham, is both more realistic and capable in 
principle of giving the police genuine assistance. But 
it would be unwise to expect that such a body would 
command the immediate respect of the public and 
motorist, certainly not at any rate in the manner in 
which a policeman’s approach strikes feelings of awe 
if not submission. The difficulty might also arise in 
practice of engaging recruits in sufficient numbers 
and of satisfactory calibre. Nevertheless, it is a plan 
on which the Home Office ought to give a clear 
and decisive lead, if only because the creation of a 
specialist and national corps of traffic wardens could 
have a vitally important part to play in the general 
problem of gage pig allying its knowledge to the 
related fields of town planning and highway 
development. 
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MODERN SAFES CAN FOIL THE CRACKSMAN 





Defences Against Both Crime and Fire 
by the Hon. G. C. H. Chubb 
ty Sy ON 


The managing director of a world-famous lock and 
safe company reviews in this article how research 
and development enable the safemaker to resist the 
challenge of cracksman and fire. 


NE of the drawbacks of laving up treasure in 
Oinis world is fear of its loss. Peace of mind can 

only with confidence in the security of 
one’s possessions. 

[his peace is what the good safemaker sells. 

It is fortunate for us that much of mankind is 
greedy and dishonest, and that the techniques of 
acquiring property not one’s own are daily becoming 
more scientific and formidable all over the world. 


come 


Product of Teamwork 
One hundred years ago the safe was a wooden or 


iron box with a_ heavy, though not necessarily 
effective, lock and kev. Then came the “square 
corner” safe formed by steel plates riveted to an 


angle frame with, later, the added refinement of a 
lining of “Patent Fireproof Compound”. (This 
compound was often sawdust with Epsom salts to 
wet it if caused by fire to effervesce). In contrast, 
today the shell of a safe is made by bending metal 
to shape on heavy presses, as can be seen in the 
photograph. 

A modern safe, for instance, will have no less than 
24 bends, and being of welded construction, possesses 
a body which is virtually a one-piece unit. 

The latest scientific methods of safe-making bear 
little resemblance to the skills of bygone davs, when 
one man made one safe. Each safe is now the product 
of a highly skilled team of research workers, designers, 
production engineers, machinists, locksmiths, fitters 
and finishers. Inevitably they have immense advant- 
ages over the early designs. Yet thousands of antique 
safes still remain in use, offering a large and easy 
harvest for the burglar equipped with modern tools. 
Often the owner simply does not realize how com- 
pelling is the invitation provided by his old safe. It 
is our job to explain why only an up-to-date safe can 
now resist the thief. 


Countering the Cracksman 

What are the methods of attack used bv the safe 
cracker, and how does the safemaker counter them? 

The heaviest weapon in his armoury is the oxy- 
acetylene blowtorch. This is a commonplace piece 
of equipment in garages and factories all over the 
world and there is no shortage of people skilled in 
its use. Ordinary steel can be cut in seconds, but 
modern anti-blowpipe alloy gives effective resistance 
and is provided as a lining in the best quality anti- 
blowpipe safes. 

Attacks on safe locks by explosives have enormously 
increased since the end of the Second World War. 
No safe over 35 to 40 vears old, not even the best, 
can give protection against this relatively new method 
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Constructing the shell of a safe by bending metal 
to shape on heavy presses. 


of attack. The defence is the emergency re-locking 
device, which, being always on guard, automatically 
comes into operation and secures the bolts should the 
locks be dislodged or damaged by explosive impact. 
Older and cheaper safes without any such device are 
extremely vulnerable to this method of attack, par- 
ticularly if they are fitted with key locks, since the 
keyhole forms a convenient ready-made niche for the 
explosive. 

Electric drills have largely superseded the older 
(but quieter) hand drill. Little impression is made 
by this tool on the anti-blowpipe alloys used, and 
many other safes are provided at least with similar 
hardened steel protection over the locks and vital 
parts of the bolt-work. 

100,000,000 Combinations 

Lock-picking, if successful, is by far the easiest 
method of entry to a safe, but it is perfectly possible 
to produce a pick-proof lock, though this can only 
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be done by craftsmen working to great 
precision. 

In many of the world’s markets the prefer- 
ence is for combination locks to secure safes. 
The modern good-quality, keyless combina- 
tion lock cannot be beaten by the methods 
beloved of detective fiction. You can file 
your fingers to the bone, and listen all night 
through a stethoscope without feeling or hear- 
ing anything to help you break the secret 
combination. A four-wheel keyless combina- 
tion lock can have up to 100,000,000 differ. 
ent settings, and it would take almost a life 
time to try them all. With a combination 
lock there is no key to be lost, stolen, or 
copied and if staff changes occur or it is 
thought that the figures may have been dis- 
covered, it is a simple matter to set an entirely 
fresh combination. 

Iwo additional features of a keyless com- 
bination are worth emphasizing. A_ blinder 
shield ensures that only the operator standing 
directly in front of the safe can see the figures 
on the dial. A dial lock prevents unauthor- 
ized manipulation of the dial and gives dual 
control. 


Importance of Fire Resistance 

Most safes are to some degree or other fire, 
as well as burglar, resisting. ‘They are lined 
with solid insulating material similar to that 
which is incorporated in the specialized fire 
resisting products which the big safe manu- 
tacturers produce. I do not need to empha- 
size how important this precaution is. A 
business, for fnstance, which loses its essential 
records is like a man who loses his memory. Indeed, 
the plight is worse, for statistics show that three out 
of five firms which lose their records by fire go out 
of business. 


Principles of Insulation 

The production of special insulated office equip- 
ment to guard many and varied forms of records 
from fire is a branch of the safemaking industry 
which has grown rapidly in recent years. Three basic 
principles cover the design of such equipment. 

1. Security. Above all the unit must be able to 
withstand the hazards involved in a fire, including 
the collapse of the building, and the effect of 
water from firemen’s hoses, as well as intense heat 
itself. 

2. Speed of closure. It is essential that the records 
should be protected instantly once the fire alarm 
has been given. Special forms of automatic lock- 
ing are therefore necessary on fire-resisting equip- 
ment. 

3. Efficiency. The unit must, so far as is consistent 
with effective protection, give the user maximum 
convenience. 

The security of fire-resisting equipment is amply 
proved by numerous and frequent scientific tests con- 
ducted before independent witnesses. <A_ high- 
powered gas furnace is used for testing, and, as the 
test penesey the temperature at various points in 
the furnace and also inside the unit,under test is 
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A Chubb Standard anti-blowpipe safe photographed 

after a recent attack. Note how, although the outer 

door plate has been cut by the blowtorch, the inner 
lining of alloy remains intact. 


checked by means of pyrometers, so that a graph 
can be made showing precise data. 

In order to prove the ability of the unit to remain 
intact in the event of the collapse of the building. 
fire cabinets—after firing in the furnace—are dropped 
whilst red hot from heights up to 20 feet on to a 
solid concrete base covered with rubble. After the 
drop the cabinet is returned to the furnace for furthe: 
firing. 

Whilst many safemakers eschew the phrase “ fire- 
proof”, the aim of the tests is to prove scientifically 
the degree of fire resistance. This should be sufficient 
to withstand far greater hazards than are expected 
in any normal civil fire. Many valuable lessons were 
learned by the trade in the London blitz when so 
many safes saved countless vital records. 


Speed of Operation 
The best fire protection unit is obviously useless 
if the records are not in it when fire strikes. In most 
businesses the records considered to have first priority 
for protection are the ledgers or accounts receivable 
book. Nowadays the trend of bookeeping is towards 
mechanization, and thus the old ledger book is 
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rapidly being replaced by the modern ledger card 
posted by a machine. 

If; the fire alarm is sounded, the operator merely 
closes the counter-balanced lid, which locks auto- 
matically. This takes but a split second, whereas if 
the cards had to be replaced in a safe or strongroom 
the operator would almost certainly leave them out 
of protection in order to quit the building as quickly 
as possible. It is vitally important to be able to close 
a fire-resisting unit with maximum speed. Good 
security equipment, such as insulated filing cabinets 
for correspondence, etc., can similarly be instantly 
secured merely by slamming the drawers, each of 
which has a special day catch mechanism to prevent 
it rolling out if the file tilts in the event of collapse 
of the building. 

Efficiency in use is another advantage of specialized 
fire-resisting equipment over the older form of protec- 
tion such as a safe or strongroom. With insulated 
filing cabinets, for instance, correspondence can be 
given security from fire and at the same time remain 
* filed” in almost any of the modern forms of cradle 
suspension. Insert drawers can be arranged to ac- 
commodate records with equal or better efficiency 
than non-insulated units. 


Safemakers are Ahead 

Returning, however, to the point of burglary- 
resistance, it must be evident that the most false form 
of economy is to buy a safe not quite good enough 
for the job it is called upon to do, for by having a 
safe at all the customer makes it obvious that he 
must have something of value. Thus, when selling 
a safe it is vital to establish the use *o which it will 
bes put and then, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, to recommend to the customer a quality 
giving the appropriate degree of security. 

\ safe cracker does not pick his prev at random. 
He selects his “crib” carefully and then finds out 
what stands between him and his loot. If the de- 
fences are vulnerable he will certainly trv his luck, 
but if good security equipment confronts him, he 
almost invariably seeks easier pickings elsewhere. 

Finally, the business of safe-breaking is ever 
changing. New techniques, new weapons, are con- 
stantly coming into play. That is why the larger 
safemakers attach so much importance to their Design 
and Development Departments. 

It is not without interest, for example, to record 
that the so-called “ new equipment" used in a recent 
London attack was something which had been experi- 
mented on over two years ago by one of the larger 
safemakers. Scientific research and thorough testing 
are keeping the safemaker well ahead of the 
cracksman. 





“NO OFFICER CLASS ” 

A report that the Home Secretary might have in 
mind the formation of an “ officer class” in 
the police service—without policemen working 

up from the beat—turns out to be completely un- 

founded. In reply to inquiries from Security Gazette 

a Home Office spokesman said he knew of no support 

given by the Home Secretary to speculation of this 

kind. 
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ay completely effective, efficient and trouble-free? 

4 Do they give an immediate and reliable 

tr warning if danger threatens your property? 

Re If not you can profit by writing to Gents’ of 

+ Leicester for details of their electric Fire and 

AS Burglar Alarms — installation of Gents’ 

ae equipment may even qualify for insurance 

S rebates. Many thousands of organisations 

w throughout the country don’t “trust to luck” — 

3s they have Gents’ alarms installed. 

Pe) N.B. Gents' make equally good Watchman’s 

s Clocks. Only a key is carried and the record 

wd made reveals at a glance whether all patrol points 

*3 have been visited, and the exact time of visits. 
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#4 OF LEICESTER 
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fs FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 

BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 

ia WATCHMAN’S CLOCK SYSTEMS 
Tick which information is required, pin to your letterhead 
and send to Gent & Co. Ltd., Faraday Works, Leicester. 
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Don’t trust to luck! 


This charmer is poor protection against the 
ravages of fire or a determined burglar. But 
consider — is your protection a matter 
of luck, or are your fire and burglar alarms 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CONSTABULARY 


BE CRIME MINDED 
You may think it unimportant— 








to lags attractive, 
i w 
ind’ auttlocked car — 





to -ignote suspicious 
or to generally be careless with your oun properly 


but—" 





a 
to inadequately 


not to. bother about 
& padlock for your 
¢ 


cycle 











proted 
¢ premises ——— 


YouR THOUGHTLESSNESS MAY CAUSE THE 
RATEPAYERS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ADDITIONAL AND 
UNNECESSARY EXPENSE AND THE POLICE UNNECESSARY 


WORK. : 
EMBARRASSMENT, 


IT MAY ALSO RESULT 
INCONVENIENCE AND FINANCIAL LOSS. 


IN YOUR PERSONAL 


HELP THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE POLICE TO HELP YOU 





A SPECIMEN POSTER 

This poster, measuring 17 in. by 
ll in., is one of many issued by the 
Buckinghamshire County Police as 

art of their crime prevention pub- 
ficity. It is designed to draw 
people’s attention by its novelty 
and content. 

The wording and the adaptation 
of the idea were produced by Det. 
Superintendent E. Fewtrell. The 
drawings were done by P.C. Peter 
Conroy. 


SOUTHEND’S CAMPAIGN 
ET another Chief Constable 
has announced new intensified 
measures in the war on crime. 

Southend had its worst crime year 
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on record in 1958 and its Chiet 
Constable, Mr. W. A. McConnach, 
has reacted strongly. 


“The position calls for drastic 
action,” he said. “ Experiments 
are being carried out in crime pre- 
vention and detection to check this 
alarming increase in the volume of 
crime.” He announced moves to 
bring the police force up to full 
strength by May, the acquisition of 
more tracker dogs, more C.1.D. 
patrol cars, complete radio link-up 
with every police vehicle, includ- 
ing motor-cycle patrols. Other 
moves, carried out in secret, are 
already having a good effect. 





CITY OF LONDON 
CHECKS THIEVING 
Crime Prevention Results 


REDUCTION in some types 
of crime in the square mile 
patrolled by the City of Lon- 

don Police is announced, with a 
marked decrease in thefts from 
offices. 

In the City there are 15,000 
ofices with a daytime working 
population of 750,000 people. But 
hgures for crime in the City in 
1958 show an increase far below 
that over the whole country. 
Credit for this is given at Old 
Jewry to the work of the force's 
three crime prevention officers. 
The crime figure for the City was 
only two per cent higher in 1958 
than in 1957. 


Co-operation with Firms 

Chief Inspector A. MacGregor, 
who is in charge of crime preven- 
tion, declared when the _ results 
were given: “Six years ago we 
started a crime prevention scheme. 

“An inspector is attached to 
each of our divisions and he calls 
at all business premises and ad- 
vises office managers, and heads of 
firms, what precautions to take to 
prevent crime. 

“If there is an outbreak of a 
specific type of crime, such as a 
trickster obtaining goods from 
radio shops with dud cheques, the 
crime prevention officer goes to all 
the radio shops and gives the pro- 
prietor and _ staff his description 
and warns them to watch for him. 


“Several criminals have been 
caught that way.” 

Chief Inspector MacGregor 
added: “Being a compact area 


helps a great deal. It would not 
be so easy in an area like the 
Metropolitan Police cover.” 

A drive to bring down the num- 
ber of thefts from parked cars in 
the City is in progress now. 


MORE DOGS NEEDED 
The Security Gazette learns that 
more police dogs are needed in the 
Metropolitan Police area to help 
in street patrols. The police dog 
establishment is 70 under strength. 


Details of Metropolitan Police new 
publicity on page 94. 
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Fire Danger from Paper Stocks 
By B. WALLWORK 


Mr. Wallwork took up his present appointment as Chief Officer of the 
Fire and Security Section at the Bowater Paper Group’s Northfleet plant 
He had served during the war as Divisional 
In this article he reviews the work 


immediately after the war. 
Fire Officer in the vital Tilbury area. 


BOWATER’S SECURITY 
DEVELOPMENT 















Mr. B. Wallwork 


of his section and the particular problems faced by a river-side paper mill. 


HE Northfleet establishment of the Bowater 
Paper Corporation is typical of modern indus- 
trial development on the South Bank of the 


Thames. There are concentrated on the site five 
divisions or sections of the group: the Thames 
division, the Bowater-Scott Tissue Services and 


Transport Garage, the Central factory, the Bowater- 
Research Laboratories and the Central Engineering 
Office. The buildings are new and the lavout has 
been planned according to the latest ideas of indus- 
trial and factory architecture. In one year the four 
paper-making machines of the Thames division pro- 
duce 150,000 tons of paper, split up into mechanical 
printing paper and newsprint. 

On any day the site has an atmosphere of bustle 
and activitv, with the great cranes constantly in 
motion at the loading and unloading wharves on the 
river. They stand out in relief against the water-side 
scene, with in the distance the great liners at berth 
in the Tilbury Docks. 


Emphasis on Fire Control 


Security for this group has been built up over the 
last 13 years. When I was appointed to my present 
post the area was under the “ guard ” of four watch- 
men in civilian clothes. Now we have a security 
staff of some 40 uniformed men. Their main task is 
fire prevention and control, with the narrower field 
of crime coming second. Partly this is because there 
is little scope here for thieving and other anti-social 
activities. There may be some temptation to take 
away certain types of raw materials and tools, but by 
and large the character of production prevents pilfer- 
ing and losses are comparatively small. 

Conversely the presence of huge stocks of pulp and 
paper, :tself highly inflammable, gives aiidel ickpant- 
ance to the need for fully efficient training in fire 
fighting. These duties I might classify in four sec- 
tions. First there are the precautions to be taken 
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against fires breaking out. Secondly, there is the 
provision of adequate protection once fires have 
started, i.e. by the installation of fire protection doors 
and sprinklers which can go far to eliminate the 
danger of fires spreading. Thirdly, there is the train- 
ing in actual fire extinction. And fourthly comes the 
process of rehabilitation of the factory and depart- 
ments when fires have been put out. There is fortu- 
nately an ample supply of water—some 200,000 gal- 
lons in permanent reserve—which can be applied at 
an average pressure of 60 Ib. per square inch from 
the water tower which is 140 feet high. 

The aim at Northfleet has therefore been to build 
up a body of industrial policemen-cum-firemen, fully 
trained in the latest techniques and procedures, who 
possess a detailed knowledge of the varying aspects 
of the site and who can be relied upon to take all 
measures, both up to the arrival of the fire brigade 
and its departure when the danger point has been 
passed. 


Qualities Required 


I estimate that to get 30 suitable men I may have 
to pass some 50 recruits through the section. There 
are three things I look for in them: they must be 
mechanically minded; they must be amenable to 
discipline; and they must have a proper pride in 
their status and dress. On this basis they enter the 
section on three months’ probationary trial after 
which, if acceptable, they are taken on the establish- 
ment and up-graded. Subsequently they can qualify 
for proficiency awards, for example, by passing the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade examination in first aid 
which must be renewed each year or by becoming a 
qualified vehicle driver. Then at the end of two 
years they are allowed to sit for their second class in 
firemanship. If later, of course, they aspire to 
become first class firemen, by taking the exami- 
nation of the Institute of Fire Engineers, every en- 
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couragement is given to them, but this is a stage 
which they take on their own initiative. 


3o-Second Turnout 

At Northfleet we pride ourselves on a high standard 
of efficiency and training. How are these standards 
maintained? I should place straight training and 
routine maintenance as the first principle. We have 
been fortunate in obtaining the use of a drill ground 
where fire operational drills can be carried out, ‘The 
aim is to get the section fully operative and mobile 
within 30 seconds of the alarm being given. We are 
assisted at Northfleet in this aim by the simple fact 
that our quarters are within the framework of a 
centrally-sited water tower which is the nerve centre 
of all our activities. From its windows we can see 
throughout practically the whole site and we have 
been able to organize on the five floors available to 
the section what has proved to be a very efficient 
stores, training and handling department. It is in- 
tended to improve this supervisory and alarm system 
by installing in one of the rooms a fully centralized 
fire control room. This wrll be installed in the next 
few months and will enable the staff to detect dange) 
points and outbreaks immediately and to muste) 
patrols by means of syrens and push button indicator 
panels. 


System of Training 

[he system of training itself again tends to con- 
centrate on fire prevention and control. {t is divided 
into various aspects. Thus there are lectures on the 
principle and maintenance of sprinklers, the testing 
and charging” of extinguishers, the use of breathing 
apparatus, the testing and handling of one-man 
hydrants and of pumps, and also, of course, methods 
of facing up to fires, such as entry into burning 
rooms through doors and windows. We pay special 


attention to developing the art as well as the science 


The wharf-side cranes and stacking area. 
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This unusual incorporation of offices in a water lowe) 
gives the fire and security section at Northfleet a 


commanding view of the site. The section occupies 
the lower five floors. 


of firemanship. By that I mean the manner in which 
a patrol reacts to a situation and how he shows his 
powers of initiative, intelligence, and cool-headedness. 


Civil Defence Lectures 
From the security point of view the site has certain 
disadvantages in that public roads penetrate into the 
area. This is especially so at night and the security 
section is divided into four shifts named A, B. C and 
D, who work from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. with one shift spare. There 
are nine men on each shift three of which are on 
gate duty. ‘This shift system also has its value in the 
parallel activity of civil defence for the factories. 
Che Bowater C.D. organization is self-contained and 
is trained in rescue work, fire operations, first aid and 
welfare. [he security section is charged with assisting 
in the training of workers through lectures and drills. 
We are able on Wednesdays and Fridays of every 
week to give two hours of instruction from 6 a.m. to 
8 a.m., on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 12 noon to 
2 p.m. and again from 2 p.m. until 4 p.m. There is 
further instruction on these days from 5.30 p.m. to 
7.30 p.m. The fire and security section is thus 
enabled to come into contact with the whole range 
of staff at Northfleet which is an indirect method of 

obtaining their confidence and support. 
The section also assists in the provision of first aid 
facilities for the site and we run the works ambulance. 
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an indispensable standby in the event of an accident. 
Naturally there is whole-time co-operation with the 
Works Safety Committee. We compile a_ regular 
analysis of all accidents, showing how they were 
caused, the treatment given and the individuals in- 
volved, so bringing out into relief the people prone 
to accidents and the procedures from which they tend 
tO arise. 


Security Measures 

lo emphasize the fire protection duties is not in 
any way to minimize the attention given to industrial 
police work. We have for Thames division three 
gates, the East, which is used for the dispatch and 
receipt of goods where a push button control is in 
use; the Main, used by the workpeople and the man- 
agement; and the Wharf, which is the entry and exit 
for ship stores and crews. The old wharf is tidal, but 
the new jetty has the advantage of going out to deep 
water. At each of these gates we operate our own 
form of security, one point of which I might par- 
ticularly mention. In co-operation with the local 
police a system has been worked out whereby any 
person who wishes to take a parcel through the gates 
must leave it at the gate one hour before he leaves. 
Permits are issued by certain Heads of Departments 
and the individual is given two copies. One of these 
he gives to the works policeman at the gate and the 
other he keeps after it has been signed by the gate- 
keeper. This establishes his legal right to the material 
in question. 





Unloading pulp from the Constance Bowater. 


Shipping Permits 

Though the river is a picturesque scene, it, too, 
brings its particular problems of security. The 
Bowater Group possesses its own fleet of ships which 
use the Northfleet site and ships are chartered from 
outside in addition to carry the basic raw materials 
of paper-making—wood, plup, coal and china clay. 
As a result of previous experience the works police 
have responsibility for controlling the arrival and 
departure of visitors to and from the ships. Permits 


are required from the senior management before the 
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1 member of the security section checking at the 
main gate. 


captains and Crews can receive visitors. 

Such are the main aspects of safety and security on 
this all-important industrial site. Location by the 
river does cause problems to arise, but not so many 
as one might think. Our preoccupation is with the 
materials used at the factories and the storage and 
disposal of the articles produced. As specialists in 
these procedures we take pride in our function and 
work considering, if I may say so, that it is our duty 
to lead the managements and workpeople in the 
creation of a proper sense of fire and general security 
within the premises. I can say with confidence that 
the existence of my section has shown its value time 
and time again in the past. Indeed, whilst perform- 
ing our routine duties I have only to think of the 
danger in which these buildings and workpeople 
would be placed if the section did not exist to know 
that it has an essential part to play in the efficient 
administration and in the well-being of the Bowater 
Group at Northfleet. 





BRITISH FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
ENTER GERMANY 


As a result of technical negotiations and _ tests 
extending over four years, six of the principal models 
of pressure-charge-operated fire extinguishers made 
by a British fire firm, Nu-Swift Ltd., have now been 
approved by the West German Government. This 
is the first time that British-made extinguishers have 
been approved for sale and use in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The German requirements are exceptionally exact- 
ing and include not only examination of the design 
and quality of the extinguishers, but also tests of 
their fire extinguishing capacities. After these have 
taken place, the extinguishers are bonded for a period 
of two years and then re-examined. Since 1941 it has 
been a penal offence to sell, or offer for sale, in 
Germany, any extinguishers which have not been 
examined and approved by the Government Testing 
Station for hand fire extinguishers. 
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Profile 


Joseph Simpson 


HE Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 

occupies a unique position in British public life. 

He is at one and the same time the head of 
Scotland Yard which is the headquarters of the 
largest police force in the country, having in some 
respects the character of a national institution, and 
also the holder of an appointment vested with all the 
aura and legend of fiction. To that extent the choice 
of a suitable man has always presented certain difh 
culties. Traditionally the post has been held by 
men brought in from outside, for instance by 
Lord Trenchard, who came in after a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the armed services. ‘The reason 
for choosing an “ outsider” in turn goes back to the 
constant theme in British public appointments, to 
the idea that the man at the top should always 
possess a broad outlook and a varied experience. In 
a sense the appointment has a constitutional  sig- 
nificance in that the police forces of the country are 
a bridge between the executive power of the Govern- 
ment and the independent power of the judiciary. 
But whereas the provincial police forces, because of 
historical necessity and growth, are administered and 
their chief officers appointed by local authorities, the 
police force of the Metropolis has always been the 
responsibility of the Home Secretary. Thus it is that 
the appointment of the Commissioner is made by the 
Queen on his advice. 

But there were two unusual aspects to the selection 
of the present Commissioner in 1958. Mr. Joseph 
Simpson is the first holder of the office to begin as a 
constable in the force and reach its highest post; and 
secondly he is the first Commissioner ever to have 
entered upon a_ scientific education. Both points 
perhaps are signs of the times; both undoubtedly 
will have their influence upon future police policy 
and practice, certainly in so far as the Metropolitan 
area is concerned. 


From Textiles to Police 

Mr. Simpson comes of a Manchester textile family. 
Born in 1909, he was educated at Oundle and then 
went to Manchester University to study textiles. The 
College of Technology there had long established its 
reputation as a centre of research and _ training, 
especially for the Lancashire manufacturing indus- 
tries. Its graduates are now to be found in leading 
positions throughout the world. But the young 
Simpson, perhaps partly due to conditions brought 
about by the slump and partly because he felt the 
urge for a more practical and active life, left the 
College and chose the police, entering the Metro- 
politan Force in 1931 at the age of 22. He stayed in 
London for six years, moving up rapidly from the 
constable’s beat, and taking advantage of what leisure 
he had to study for the Bar. He passed his final 
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1934 
Gray's Inn in 1937. 

Then in 1937 he made the first major step in the 
path to his present position. This was his move to 
rural Lincolnshire as Assistant Chief Constable. Had 
the war not intervened it is possible he would have 
staved in that county for some time. But experience 
with the Regional Commissioners’ Offices gave him 
an invaluable insight into broader questions of ad- 
ministration and national security. He was picked 
te be Chief Constable of Northumberland in 1943, 
and immediately after the war moved to Surrey, 
again as Chief Constable. 


and was called to the Bar at 


examination in 


Professional Background 

After 10 years with the Surrey Police he had com 
pleted a balanced cycle of professional development. 
He had gained a detailed knowledge of police work 
and routine from the ranks upwards: he had come 
into contact with provincial police activities in three 
widely separated and different counties: and he had 
returned to the threshold of his early beginnings. 

So it was that in 1956 when he was appointed an 
Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
he possessed a background of public and police life 
both more narrowly specialized than most of his 
predecessors, and yet of far wider professional scope. 
Subsequently he became Deputy Commissioner, suc- 
ceeded Sir John Nott-Bower as Commissioner in 1958 
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ai the age of 49, and received his K.B.E. in the recent 
New Year's Honours List. 


Hard-working Leader 

His appointment has been widely welcomed within 
the police forces of the country. Physically he is a 
big man, and it is felt that he will have the tolerance 
and broad sympathies associated with such a build. 
He likes open-air games and country pursuits— 
athletics and Rugby in his early life, working dogs 
and shooting nowadays—and is a member of the 
Reform and Kennel Clubs. His acquaintance with 
science must give him a readiness of mind to test, if 
not adopt, the very latest scientific devices in the 
constant struggle against crime. He looks and is a 
leader of men; combined with a notable capacity for 
hard, steady work, he has the ability to stand up for 
his own point of view and the intellectual calibre to 
present police thinking effectively at the highest level. 

He is in no way a publicity seeker. At a time, 
however, when public confidence in the police reflects 
a certain anxiety, and when society is being faced by 
the most troublesome crime wave it has known for a 
eeneration, it may be said that Londoners can be 
confident he will maintain standards of the highest 
general and professional order in the force under his 
command. 








LONDON INSURANCE OFFICE 
FIRE 


ONDON Fire Brigade were called upon to fight a 

difficult and menacing fire in a Piccadilly office 

block on 6th January. Two firemen were over- 
come by heat while battling against the blaze and 
were taken to hospital. Others also affected by the 
intense heat were given first-aid on the spot. 

Eighty firemen with 10 appliances fought the angry 
blaze at the offices of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance in St. James's Street and were able to prevent 
an extension of the fire to the famous White's Club 
next door. 

Wearing breathing apparatus, firemen with their 
hoses had to fight their way through sweeping flames 
up the main stairway and they succeeded in bringing 
the blaze under control after’a strenuous hour and a 
half. Two upper floors of the building were badly 
damaged. 

Ihe two men taken to hospital were Station Officer 
G. Johns of Westminster Fire Station and Auxiliary 
Fireman Dennis Caplin, of Euston Fire Station. 

Later their condition was reported satisfactory and 
thev were sent home. 





This modern age lives 


New methods, new materials, inevitably 
bring with them new hazards of fire. The 
torch of progress can turn in a moment 

to ravening, destroying flame. 

For nearly 40 years Foamite research and 
development have kept pace with the 
ever-changing, ever-growing demands of fire 
protection. There are Foamite appliances, 
extinguishers and chemicals for every need; 
industrial, commercial, institutional and 
domestic. 

Foamite’s technica! knowledge is at your 
service. You are invited to consult us on fire 
prevention and control projects of a]l kinds. 


Foamite Ltd 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS 








dangerously 


FOAMITE LIMITED 
Clifton House, 
83, Euston Road, London, N.W.i 


(Member of the Tecalemit Group of Companies) 
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FIGHTING FIRES IN INDUSTRY 


How to form your own Organisation 


By F. F. Holland 


Security Officer, Vosper Ltd., the well-known 
Shipbuilders and Engineers of Portsmouth 


N these days of high-speed production, with its 

accompanying expensive and vital machinery and 

equipment, the apathy shown by many industrial 
firms towards fire prevention is surprising and, in 
fact, alarming. ‘Together with the more important 
aspect, the loss of life by fire, it is difficult to under- 
stand why such a lack of interest is displayed. 

For this reason, I would like to illustrate to 
Security Officers in industry how to form an efficient 
fire fighting organization at little cost—a feature by 
no means negligible from the management's point 
of view. 

At the outset, one must call in the services of the 
experts—the Fire Brigade. This very efficient service 
will give advice on all aspects of fire prevention 
peculiar to a factory or industry. At your request, 
the local Fire Prevention Officer will visit you, make 
a survey and later submit a full report advising— 
not ordering;—measures that should be taken. A 
wise management will follow this advice. It must be 
regarded as a necessary cost, and an investment. A 
serious fire can cause loss of contracts, unemployment 
and hardship. 


Essential Steps 
After a visit by the Portsmouth Fire Prevention 
Officer to my firm, and with the full co-operation of 
the management, I was given full powers to set up 
an efficient fire protection scheme. This was carried 
out as follows: 

(a) A fire team consisting of volunteers from 
the works was formed and trained by the local fire 
brigade. They now meet once monthly for refresher 
courses, talks by the Fire Officer and visits to the 
fire stations. 

(b) Adequate extinguishers were placed at 
vantage points in our two shipyards. These were 
hired by contract from one of the well-known fire 
extinguisher firms and are serviced regularly. 
Placed above the extinguishers are large brilliantly- 
painted boards, with letters “ F” (Foam) or “W”" 
(Water), indicating at a glance the disposition of 
the extinguishers, thus saving valuable time. For 
this idea, I have to thank the Chief Fire Officer of 
Portsmouth. 

(c) Buckets of water and sand were also placed 
around the factory. I found that keeping these 
brightly painted and obviously in a good state 
prevented workmen from using them for other 
purposes than fire fighting. The shipyards were 
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The sign-posting of extinguishers is shown in this 
photograph of the shipyard. The “F” board signifies 
a foam appliance. 


divided into small * beats” and each gate police- 

man is responsible for a “beat”, thus ensuring 

that buckets are kept full and that extinguishers 
are not obstructed by materials, etc. 

(d) Boxes containing hose, branches, stand-pipe, 
etc., were placed near hydrants. 

(ec) An internal telephone system was intro- 
duced, whereby an employee can dial 100, and 
report a fire. The telephone operator and gate 
policeman both receive this call, the fire brigade is 
summoned by 999 and the workers are told by loud- 
speaker system to leave their work and muster a 
a given assembly point. 

(f) Notices are displayed freely so that each em- 
plovee knows exactly what to do, his assembly 
point, the closing of doors by the last person leav- 
ing the room and the checking by foremen of their 
own personnel. 

When the alarm goes, a boat movement crew 
assembles at a given point to move craft if the 
necessity arises. 

(g) As part of induction training new emplovees 
are given an outline of the fire prevention organiza- 
tion and their part in it. 

At our first full-scale exercise, which we now hold 
annually, the shipyards were cleared in two-and-a-half 
minutes, the fire team was attacking the fire and the 
fire brigade arrived in four minutes. 

We have complete liaison with the Portsmouth 
Fire Brigade. They give us every assistance and, in 
fact, the crews visit the shipyards to learn the 
‘geography ” of them. I am sure that what I have 
described can be achieved by all industrial Securit, 
Officers, with the co-operation of their managers and 
the help and advice of their local fire brigade. 








BURGLAR-PROOF 
DOOR HOLDS UP 
FIREMEN 


Firemen had to climb through 
the blazing roof of a block of Lon 
don offices on 16th January to 
reach the seat of a fire burning 
fiercely inside. 

The heavy metal burglar-proot 
door of the offices of the Burnley 
Building Society, in High Hol 
born, proved too great an obstacle 
for the firemen to break down in 
time to stop the blaze spreading. 

A policeman gave the alarm 
when he saw smoke coming from 
the building. 

Fifty firemen with six pumps 
fought the blaze for an hour. 

A two-storey section of the offices 
was badly damaged and part of 
the roof was destroyed. 

Firemen were at the offices all 
night. They were still on duty 
when the first emplovees arrived 
for work todav. 


CAR FACTORY FIRE 


IGHT hundred workers had 
to be sent home after fire 
badly damaged the upholstery 
shop for Humber and Standard 
cars at the Pressed Steel Company's 
Oxford plant on 16th January. 
A spokesman said they would 
probably have to be stood off * for 
a matter of davs”. The’ factory 
employs more than 10,000 workers. 
The blaze spread to the paint 
shop which was damaged at one 
end, and part of the roof caved in. 


FIRE DAMAGE AT 
GRANARY 


Fire gutted a long two-storey 
building containing hoists, seed 
cleaning plant, and grinding and 


mixing equipment early — this 
month at the premises of H. and 
A. Trower, agricultural suppliers, 
at Earlswood, near Dorking. 

The cause and exact location of 


the blaze remains unknown. Fifty 
firemen, under the direction of 
Surrev'’s Chief Officer, Mr. A. H. 


Johnstone, were needed before the 
flames were brought under con- 
trol. A 70-ft. silo containing grain 
was saved from collapse. The 
blaze could be seen eight miles 
away, and the first was already wel! 
started when the first appliances 
arrived at 8 p.m. 
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The picture above shows the 
scene where fire broke out in a 
five-storey building in Farringdon 
Road, Holborn, early in the morn- 
ing of 9th January. Eighty firemen 
from the London Fire Service had 
to be called to the blaze, which 
caused severe damage. 

The fire staried in the top floor 
occupied by a firm of dress manu- 
facturers. It contained rolls of 
material and paper patterns. The 
manager attempted to put out the 
flames when he discovered them 
but was beaten back by then 
intensity. 

Two firemen required first-aid 
for injuries. 

Fire Unit’s Prompt Work 

An outbreak of fire among in- 
cendiary bombs being dismantled 
at the Roval Ordnance factory at 
Bishopton, Renfrewshire, on 
Christmas Eve was brought under 
control through prompt action on 








the part of the factory’s own fire- 
fighting unit. 


Borstal numbers grow 


The problem of dealing with 
boys sentenced to Borstal training 
has become a matter of great con- 
cern to the prison authorities, 
writes a correspondent. 

Phe number of Borstal inmates 
increased in 1957 from over 2,800 
to over 3.400. and in the first four 
months of 1958 there was a further 
rise to nearly 4,000. 

Since then candidates for 
tematic Borstal training have con- 
tinued to increase. 

The Prison Commissioners in 
their latest report describe the 
shortage of accommodation — as 

still severe ” 

On the other hand they report 
that new methods of training 
have in many instances met with 
marked success. 


SVS- 
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DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
PROSECUTIONS 


His Office and Powers 


By G. R. Paling, C.B., O.B.E. 


The former Deputy Director 


HE Director of Public Prosecutions like so many 

institutions in this country is a misnomer, for 

there are no public prosecutions in England and 
the Director directs nobody. 

Throughout the continent of Europe public off- 
cials are charged with the duty of instituting and 
carrying on criminal prosecutions and this system 
prevails in Scotland where the Procurator Fiscal and 
his officers have analogous duties. In England, how- 
ever, the prosecution of offences is left entirely to 
private persons or to public officers who act in their 
capacity as private persons. In the vast majority of 
prosecutions it is said that the police are prosecuting. 
That is inaccurate; “the police” do not and cannot 
prosecute, but a named police officer with special 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case can in his 
private capacity lay the information and thus become 
the prosecutor. 


The Citizen's Duty 

From the earliest times it has been regarded as the 
duty of the citizen in this country both to obey the 
law and to bring malefactors to justice. Each town- 
ship and community was responsible for the main- 
tenance of law and order within its boundaries. 
Therefore it was not necessary to appoint an official 
to prosecute malefactors, for this duty devolved on 
every citizen who had knowledge of the matter and 
indeed if a community failed to bring a felon to 
justice it was liable to a fine known as a frankpledge 
payable to the King. 

When the Normans arrived in this country they 
found not only that this system was firmly established, 
but that it was working very well. Accordingly 
instead of introducing the Continental system of the 
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direct enforcement of law and order by the central 
Government through paid officials especially em- 
ployed for that purpose, they adopted and developed 
the existing Saxon method. 


How Judges Started 

It was necessary to ensure that the local communi- 
ties carried out their duties of carrying out the law 
and bringing felons to justice and therefore the 
sovereign sent out from the capital his emissaries to 
see that this was done. Gradually the practice grew 
of getting these emissaries to dispense the King’s 
Justice and by the reign of Edward III the procedure 
of sending out the King’s Judges on Assize as Com- 
missioners of Gaol Delivery and of Oyer and 
Terminer was firmly established. ‘This practice has 
continued to this day. 

However, local responsibility for the administra- 
tion of justice still existed. This, by the reign of 
Edward III, was based on the Conservators of the 
Peace, or in other words, the Justices of the Peace. 
Chey had the responsibility for bringing offenders to 
justice as well as dealing with minor offences. A 
Justice of the Peace had the power to lodge a person 
in jail until the arrival of the King’s Judge of Assize 
or in less serious offences until trial by the Justices 
of the Peace assembled in Quarter Sessions. Apart 
from this power Justices of the Peace assembled as a 
Grand Jury had the power to order any person to 
be put on trial against whom they found a true bill 
of indictment. ‘This responsibility was greatly re- 
duced with the formation of the regular police who 
undertook the task of the investigation of crime and 
the arrest of the criminal, though it remained in the 
form of Grand Juries until 1933 when thev were 
abolished. 


Legal Help for Police 

The formation in 1829 of the Metropolitan Police 
and in 1835 and 1839 of the provincial police, re- 
sulted in a substantial number of prosecutions being 
conducted by the police rather than, in the past, the 
private citizen. 

It followed that there were certain cases with which 
the police required assistance in the form of legal 
advice and some which were of national importance 
and as such required that the State rather than a 
local police officer should be responsible. ‘Therefore 
the police sought the assistance of the Home Office. 
This department gave advice but, as it had no 
machinery for the institution of prosecution for 
criminal offences the aid of the Treasury Solicitor 
was sought. The Treasury Solicitor also prosecuted 
in cases of counterfeit coinage and in cases referred 
to him by other Government Departments. 

By 1879 it was decided that this system could be 
improved and the first Prosecution of Offences Act 
was passed. This Act set up an officer called The 
Director of Public Prosecutions whose duty it was, 
under the superintendence of the Attorney General, 
to institute, undertake and carry on such criminal 
proceedings and to give such advice and assistance 
to Chief Officers of Police, Clerks to Justices and 
other persons, whether officers or not, concerned in 
any criminal proceedings as may be from time to 
time prescribed by regulations under the Act or may 
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be directed by the Attorney General. ‘The Director 
Was not given any special powers or exclusive juris- 
diction in any class of prosecution and it is interest- 
ing to note that the right of the private citizen to 
prosecute was expressly preserved. 

The first Director did not in fact undertake any 
prosecutions though he did in certain cases give 
advice. If the Director thought that a prosecution 
should take place he, in the true tradition of the 
Civil Service of those days, passed the papers to the 
Treasury Solicitor for action. This system brought 
about a certain amount of criticism and in 1883 a 
Departmental Committee recommended that it was 
unnecessary to have a Director of Public Prosecutions 
as well as the prosecuting department of the Treasury 
Solicitor. The Prosecution of Offences Act, 1884, 
carried this recommendation into effect and the 
holder of the office of Treasury Solicitor also became 
Director of Public Prosecutions. ‘This state of affairs 
continued until 1908 when the third Prosecution of 
Offences Act was passed and a separate department 
with a Director was established. 


Director Still a Private Citizen 

Under these three Acts of Parliament which govern 
the work of the Director’s Department the right of 
the private citizen to undertake a criminal prosecu- 
tion is expressly preserved though power has been 
given to the Director to take over a prosecution at 
any stage. The Director has not been given anv 
special rights or powers in relation to the investiga- 
tion or prosecution of offences. He is in the same 
position as a private person and is entitled to recover 
the costs of a prosecution in the same way as a private 
prosecutor. Thus the Director is in effect a private 
citizen paid by his fellow citizens to carry out the 
duty of conducting criminal prosecutions on their 
behalf and as such is liable, like any other prosecutor, 
to an action for malicious prosecutions or false im- 
prisonment and to have costs awarded against him. 

The Director is appointed under the Prosecution 
of Offences Acts, 1879 to 1908, which give him no 
special rights of investigation nor place him in any 
more favourable position than any other prosecutor. 
He operates under regulations made under the Acts. 
Regulations were originally made in 1886 but in the 
course of time these became unintelligible or obsolete 
and in 1946 new regulations were made and it is 
these regulations which govern the work of the 
Department and its relationships with the police and 
other persons. 


Wide Powers 
They provide that it shall be the duty of the 
Director to institute, undertake and carry on criminal 
proceedings in the following cases: 

(a) any offence punishable by death; 

(b) in any case referred to him by a Government 
Department in which he considers that crimi- 
nal proceedings should be instituted; 

(d) in any case which appears to him to be of 
importance or difficulty or which for any other 
reason requires his intervention. 

The Director is also required to give advice 

whether on application or on his own initiative to 
Government Departments, clerks to justices, chief 
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othcers of police and to such persons as he may think 
right in any criminal matter and such advice may be 
given either orally or in writing. This latter pro- 
vision places the Director in the same degree of 
absolute confidence with those who seek his advice 
as exists between a lawyer and his client. The case 
of Marks v. Beyfus decided in 1890 that the Director 
cannot be compelled to disclose the source of informa- 
tion coming to him. 


The Gravest Cases 

The regulations then set out the cases which a 
chief officer of police has to report to the Director. 
These include offences punishable by death, offences 
in respect of which the prosecution has by statute to 
be undertaken by the Director, every indictable case 
in which the prosecution is wholly withdrawn or is 
not proceeded with within a reasonable time, every 
case in which the Director makes a request for in- 
formation and every case in which the chief officer of 
police desires the advice or assistance of the Director. 
Apart from these there are a number of specific 
offences which the chief officer of police has to report 
to the Director with a view to his undertaking the 
prosecution. These include, as one might expect, 
offences affecting the State rather than the individual, 
such as sedition, conspiracies to pervert or defeat the 
course of justice, bribery and corruption of or by a 
public official, libels on persons occupying judicial 
or public offices, fraudulent conversion by a_ public 
official, solicitor or trustee and offences against the 
Official Secrets Acts and the Acts relating to coinage. 
Certain other offences of a grave and serious nature 
such as manslaughter, attempted murder, rape, abor- 
tion and certain sexual offences have to be reported. 
The Director is also responsible for dealing with 
cases of obscene and indecent libels, exhibitions and 
publications. Extradition cases and those under the 
Fugitive Offenders Acts are also dealt with by his 
department. 

Apart from the regulations the Legislature has 
from time to time laid down that the prosecution of 
breaches of certain Acts of Parliament shall only be 
undertaken by the Director and this is to ensure that 
the offenders shall not be liable to prosecution by 
any private person who cares to put the law into 
motion. 

In addition the Director has certain duties in con- 
nection with Election Petitions and he takes charge 
of prosecutions of corrupt and illegal practices at 
elections. He has also the duty of representing the 
Crown in certain appellate courts. 

It can be seen that his duties are both wide and 
varied including as they do the prosecution of the 
majority of serious crimes affecting the State, though 
he does not prosecute in all cases reported to him, 
for in a considerable number he is content to leave 
the prosecution in the hands of the police, or other 
person who has consulted him. 

He has nothing to do with the prosecution of those 
who offend against the Revenue Laws, nor with the 
breach of an Act administered by another Govern- 
ment Department where the Government Department 
has its own prosecuting staff such as the Post Office, 
the Board of Trade, the Ministrv of National Insur- 
ance, the Ministry of Labour, etc. 
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Examination of Cases 

When does the Director act? What are the 
principles upon which it is decided to institute a 
prosecution ? 

Of course a start is made by examining the evidence 
to see if there is what the lawyers call “a case’ 
Then the next consideration is to determine the 
probability of obtaining a conviction. ‘This is essen- 
tial for although there may be on paper what appears 
to be sufficient evidence of the commission of an 
offence it is essential for the good administration of 
justice that there should be a probability of obtain- 
ing a conviction. If a large number of prosecutions 
were undertaken in which there is not a reasonable 
prospect of obtaining a conviction the administration 
of justice would be brought into disrepute. 

The Law’s Impartiality 

Finally comes the consideration of public interest. 
This means public interest in its widest sense. Some 
offences against the law are not offences against the 
public interest but against a private interest. It 
would be a private interest and not to be taken into 
consideration to say that a prosecution of one of a 
class of persons would bring that class as a whole into 
disrepute. On the other hand it may well be in the 
public interest to prosecute one of such a class which 
demonstrates that in this country the law is no 
respecter of persons or bodies of persons, however 


powerful or distinguished, and does much to restore 
public confidence which may have been shaken by 
the commission of the offence. 


The Public Interest 

Public interest includes public policy in its widest 
sense, that is to say national policy. The effect a 
prosecution, whether successful or unsuccessful, would 
have upon public morale and order comes within 
the scope of public policy. Public interest also in- 
cludes whether or not the offence comes within the 
real vice at which a particular Act of Parliament is 
aimed. <A certain set of circumstances can perhaps 
be brought within the language of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but if it were a case which the Act was not 
intended to cover a prosecution would tend to bring 
the administration of justice into contempt. 

To decide whether or not the public interest 
requires a prosecution is often a very difficult prob- 
lem, but I have alwavs held the view that one must 
on the one hand be fair to the alleged offender and 
at the same time satisfy responsible public opinion 
that the criminal law is being administered in the 
interests of the community at large. 

It will be seen from the above that except for a 
limited number of statutory and perhaps technical 
offences a decision by the Director not to prosecute 
in a particular case is no bar to a private citizen 
making application for process. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Private Security Reviewed 

Dear Sir,—The report contained in the December 
issue of the Security Gazette under this heading on 
the address given to members of our Association by 
Sir Philip Margetson, on 4th December, gives the 
impression from the remarks made by him under the 
heading of “Low Premiums” that insurance com- 
panies cover money in transit by the banks or money 
iz bank premises. This is incorrect, as the banks 
carry their own risk. 

Furthermore, with regard to the low average rate 
of premium charged to commercial firms for cash in 
transit, it must not be overlooked that “ wages grabs ” 
are very largely confined to London and one or two 
provincial cities with a bad crime record, whereas the 
insurance companies’ cash-in-transit business is spread 
over the whole country, which is a balancing. factor. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. S. Price, 
Chairman. 
The Association of Burglary Insurance Survevors, 
81-82 Cornhill, 
London, F.C.3. 


Double Blush 
The phrase “the defective branch of the police 
force” printed in yesterday’s edition of our news- 
paper, should, of course, have read “the detective 
branch of the police farce ’.—A New Zealand paper. 
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Study of Criminology 


| a letter published recently in The Times Mr. 
Patrick G. McGrath of Crowthorne, Berkshire, 

referred to the proposed setting up of an Institute 
of Criminology in Cambridge, under the powerful 
wgis of the Faculty of Law. He wrote: “ This wel- 
come news was released in the same week as a report 
that the present Readership in Criminology in Oxford 
is likely to perish on the retirement of Dr. Griinhut. 

“This latter report, if true, indicates a regrettable 
situation, that the authority and prestige of one of 
the universities is being withdrawn from the study of 
the causes and effects of crime. The field of crimin- 
ology in this country is wide enough and virgin 
enough to permit of many centres of study; and the 
pressing problems of delinquency, crimes of violence. 
and penological study merit widespread national 
endeavour. All this is so obvious as to be axiomatic: 
what is, perhaps, not realized is that the Readership 
in Oxford has acted as a focus for thought, by 
students of many disciplines, on anti-social behaviour: 
law, sociology, divinity, and medicine are all well 
represented. 

“There is, as a result of the existence of this 
Readership, a growing body of informed and active 
opinion whose influence now and in the future can 
hardly be underestimated. The undergraduate societs 
*Crime-a-Challenge’ attracts large, intelligent, and 
critical attendances at its meetings, visits, and study 
groups; without the benefits of a Reader in crimin- 
ology as senior member, this body might well dis- 
integrate and the loss to society in this country 
would be great.” 
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Though the Christmas holidays provided few crimes of real 
significance, there has again been a resumption of audacious 


attacks and thefts in recent days. 


Banks have again been in 


the news and pay-day has not lost its attraction. 


£1,600 BANK RAID 
Daylight Coup at Leicester 


A man raided the Belgrave Road 
branch of Leicester Trustee Sav- 
ings Bank and escaped with about 
£1,600 just before closing time on 
the afternoon of Monday, 12th 
January. Aged 25 to 30, he fol- 
lowed the manager, Mr. B. B. 
Swann, into the bank, holding 
what appeared to be a revolver at 
his back, and said: This is a 
stick-up ". He made four assistants 
tie each other's wrists with pieces 
of rope he had in a carrier bag. 

[he manager was forced to the 
counter and made to fill the car- 
rier bag with bank notes from 
three tills. The intruder then 
walked out of the bank, passing 
two incoming customers at the 
door. He was wearing spectacles, 
a grey-coloured raincoat, a fawn 
“county-type”” cap, and a_ blue 
checked scarf. He is believed to 
have worn yellow knitted gloves. 


Bicycle Raider Snatched £300 


Brandishing a revolver, a man 
walked into the Trustee Savings 
Bank in High Street, Stone, Staf- 
fordshire, and snatched £300 in 
notes. He then dashed out, stole 
a bicycle in front of the building, 
and rode away. The bicycle was 
later found than a hundred 
vards away. 


less 


Unlucky Safe Blower 


Safe-blasters had a surprise when 
they cracked a safe in the Co- 
operative Society's office at Shil- 
bottle, Northumberland, for it con- 
tained only books. The cash they 
were after was in another safe 
which they overlooked. 

\ new device automatically re- 
locked the door of the safe they 
blew at a working men’s club, so 
again they got no money. But the 
raiders took whisky instead. 
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NIGHT-WATCHMAN 
ATTACKED 


Three masked bandits, two with 
guns, raided a factory near Slough 
on 9th January, locked the night- 
watchman in his hut, and burned 
open two safes. 

The bandits 
£150. 

Mr. John Parry, of Ashford, 
Middlesex, who is aged 69, was 
sitting in his hut at Faulkners 
Ltd., heating engineers, of Poyle 
Trading Estate. 

He told police that he saw three 
men approach. Handkerchiefs 
masked the lower part of their 
faces. One of them pressed a pistol 
at one of the hut windows and 
fired, smashing the glass. 

They locked him in his hut. 
Then they burned off the backs of 
the safes and stole wages. The 
gang used the firm’s oxy-acetylene 
cutting gear. 


fled with about 


Safe Raid Fails 


Three masked men bound and 
blindfolded a 74-year-old night- 
watchman before they ransacked 
a newspaper office in Fleet-lane, 
City, also on 9th January. 

Mr. Archibald Dempster, of 
Brettenham Road, Walthamstow, 
had just finished his first round of 
the night at the Greyhound Ex- 
press ofhce when the men pounced 
on him. They threatened him, 
then failed to force a safe, and 
eventually left. 


Storekeeper Coshed 

Mr. Albert Spurling, storekeeper 
at Burn’s’ Engineering Works, 
Chadwell Heath, was carrying 40 
wage packets through a dimly lit 
part of the factory when he was 
struck down and robbed of £150 
on 9th January. Eleven of the 
packets were snatched from him. 

Mr. Spurling, who is aged 32, 
was taken to King George’s Hos- 
pital, Ilford, where seven stitches 
were put in his wound; and was 
later allowed to return home. 





GLASGOW ROBBERY 


£1,500 Wages Attack 


In a daring coup carried out in 
a Glasgow street on Friday, 16th 
January, four bandits succeeded in 
robbing a manager and _ assistant 
manager of £1,500 which had been 
collected from a nearby bank for 
the payment of wages. 

The attack was carried out only 
a few moments’ walk from the 
firm's offices by four bandits, one 
of whom remained at the wheel of 
a waiting car. The manager, Mr. 
James Proctor, was coshed on the 
head. As he fell, the attaché case 
containing the cash was wrested 
from the assistant manager, Mr. 
James Gorrad. 

Che firm concerned was John S. 
Dunn & Co. It is believed that the 
car was stolen from St. Enoch 
Square in the City’s centre. 


Fur Raids 

In connection with the theft of 
furs valued at £2,000 from the 
luggage van of a Manchester- 
London train, a reward of £200 
was offered by a Stepney firm of 
manufacturing furriers. ‘The train 
made four stops on its journey to 
Euston. 

A van containing furs worth 
about £2,000 was stolen at South- 
wark, London, on New Year's Eve. 

No developments in either of 
these robberies are reported. 


Safe Forced 
Using oxy-acetylene cutters, be- 
lieved to have been stolen from a 
nearby workshop, a gang forced a 
safe at the London Co-operative 
Society’s depot at Western Road, 
Southall, during the 11th January 


week-end and got away with 
£1,600. 
Cars that vanished 
No fewer than 131 cars were 


reported missing by their owners 
in London on New Year's Day. 
Many of the cars disappeared from 
the West End. New Year revellers 
returning to their homes in Lon- 
don suburbs were believed to be 
responsible in many cases. 


Christmas Theft 
A safe containing £1,600—the 
Christmas takings—was stolen by 
thieves who broke into a butcher’s 
shop in Totterdown Street, Toot- 
ing. 
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TRAFFIC WARDEN PLAN 
BEFORE MR. BUTLER 


Nottingham Project to help Police 


Security Gazette Report 


Lo was announced on 7th January that the Home 
| Eset will give further consideration to a 

scheme submitted to him some time ago for the 
establishment in Nottingham of a corps of trafhic 
wardens to relieve the police of many of their trafh« 
duties. ‘The undertaking was given at the Home 
Office when Mr. Butler's officials discussed the plan 
with a deputation from Nottingham’s Watch Com 
mittee. 

The scheme emanates from Captain Athelstan 
Popkess, Chief Constable of Nottingham, who be 
lieves that such a corps as he suggests “ will reduce 
crime, eliminate a great deal of traffic congestion, cut 
accidents, and save the community a vast amount of 
money.” 

Phe Chief Constable was a member of the deputa- 
tion led by Alderman Christopher Coffey, Chairman 
of the Watch Committee, who said after the talks: 
‘IT am very satisfied with the result of today’s dis 
cussions. We are hopeful that we may be able to go 
ahead before too long although special legislation 
may be needed.” 

Captain Popkess said: There will be no shortage 
of men for duties as traffic officers. I have received a 
shoal of letters from suitable applicants.” 

A few davs*before the deputation went to White 
hall the Chief Constable made a statement in which 
he said plans were already in hand for recruiting and 
training the corps and that he could have 50 men 
on the streets by May. 

“We would recruit men up to 45 vears of age and 
retired policemen,” he said. ‘“ They would have 
uniforms similar to special constables, but no rank 
for the purposes of command. But to provide incen- 
tive they would be in merit classes. 

“They would start as traffic officers, third class, for 
a certain number of years and then be upgraded to 
second and first class officers with rising pay scales. 

“They would have no powers of arrest. Their 
duties would be limited to certain sections of the 
Traffic Act dealing with parking offences, obstruction. 
unilateral parking, restricted waiting and_ vehicles 
left in dangerous positions. 

“They would not have -powers to ask offenders to 
produce their driving licences but would ask them 
for their names and addresses. 

“If an address were refused they would report the 
car registration to the police. The corps would come 
under the control of the police traffic department.” 

In the centre of Nottingham 44 per cent of the 
foot patrols had to deal with traffic prohibitions in 14 
miles of streets. 

The number of streets in which prohibitions were 
in force had increased from 41 in 1950 to 107 in 1958 
and the number of indictable crimes had gone up 
from 3,000 in 1955 to 4,800 in 1958, and was still 
rising. 
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£535,000 GEMS VANISH 
Lloyd’s Offer Reward 


EMS to the value of £535,000 recently vanished 
( Saker being brought from New York to Chicago 

by air. What is described as the biggest jewel 
robbery in American history received little publicity 
because it occurred in Chicago on the day of the 
school fire which resulted in the deaths of 93 children. 
Mr. Charles Staiger, vice-president of Harry Winston, 
the international jewellery firm, with Mr. Edward 
Fennarty, brought the gems, which included two 
diamond necklaces, to Chicago and placed them in 
a safe deposit box at the Pick-Congress Hotel. A day 
or so later when they opened the box the gems had 
disappeared. No clues have been found. 

Llovd’s have offered a reward tor information that 
will lead to recovery of the jewels. Normally in the 
U.S.A. and in England such a reward amounts to 
10 per cent of the value recovered. 





SECURITY AT DIAMOND EXHIBITION 


HE security of the Ageless Diamond Exhibition, 

where jewellery to the total value of £5,000,000 

is on display, has been undertaken by Securicor 
Lid. who were commissioned by De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines Ltd. The exhibition opened at Christies’ 
Showrooms in London on 6th January and continues 
until 28th January. 

The proceeds of the exhibition, which displays 
some of the personal jewellery lent by Her Majesty 
the Queen, will be given to the National Playing 
Fields Association and the Children’s Country Holi- 
dav Fund. It is the largest and most fabulous col- 
lection of diamonds ever seen under one roof. 

* The arrangements for the exhibition’s security, 
which cannot, of course, be divulged until the opera- 
tion is over, will be the subject of a special article 
by Mr. R. D. Godfrey, Managing Director of Securicon 
Lid., in the February issue of the Security Gazette. 





Appointments 





Newcastle to Portsmouth 

Superintendent Owen Flynn, aged 44, of Newcastle 
upon Tyne police, has been appointed Assistant Chief 
Constable of Portsmouth, succeeding Mr. W. N. 
Wilson, now Chief Constable of Portsmouth. 

Greyhound Security 

Mr. J. W. Ball has been appointed senior Security 
Officer to the National Grevhound Racing Society 
of Great Britain. For the past year he has been 
assistant to the senior officer. Mr. Ball was formerly 
Detective Superintendent at Scotland Yard. 


Ex-Det. Chief Inspector Frederick Appleton, aged 
49, former member of the Fraud Squad at Scotland 
Yard, has been appointed Security Officer at Har 
ringay Grevhound Stadium. He served in the Metro- 
politan Police for 28 vears. 
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PLASTICS IN FIRE PREVENTION 
A New Contribution to Safety 
by V. E. Yarsley, D.Sc. (Tech.), F.R.I.C. 


Old prejudices still cause plastics to be looked 
upon with disfavour by some fire and safety officers. 
In this article a distinguished expert in their use 
shows how modern research has given them a valued 
place among constructional materials. 


BACKGROUND FACTS 

LASTICS are broadly defined as organic materials 
P wien at some stage in their production are 

capable of flow, and which can be caused to take 
up a desired shape by the application of heat and 
pressure. ‘They fall into two main families; those 
which can be repeatedly softened by the application 
of heat are designated thermoplastics, those which 
on heating to a specified degree become infusible and 
insoluble are classified as thermosetting. Plastics are 
available commercially in the form of powder which 
can be moulded by compression, injection or extru- 
sion, or as rods, tubes and sheets, either homogeneous 
or as laminates reinforced with a variety of fabrics 
or fibrous materials. Many current plastics materials 
were known as isolated synthetics in the last century, 
but their family relationship was not appreciated 
until just after the First World War. Since then they 
have increased rapidly in importance, and now repre- 
sent a world production possibility approaching 
3,000,000 tons, of which the United Kingdom ranks 
third to the United States and Germany, with a pro- 
duction of just over 400,000 tons. 


Suspect for Security 

For many years plastics found relatively little 
application in the constructional industries, possibly 
because of their relatively high cost in comparison 
with traditional metals, wood, and ceramics, but no 
doubt because for many years they were suspect as a 
security risk. It is possibly true that never has the 
old saying that the sins of the parents are visited on 
the children been more true than in the case of 
plastics. Celluloid, which has been described as “ the 
great-grand-daddy of plastics”, is in many ways an 
amazing material, but it has the one serious drawback 
—flammability. Even this has to some extent been 
exaggerated, as was shown in the report of the Royal 
Commission which, in a report published before the 
war, showed just over 20 fires caused by celluloid 
articles as compared with over 1,000 in the same 
period from curtains blowing on lighted candles, in 
homes within the area of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. There can be no doubt that celluloid is 
flammable,* and by reason of its pioneer position in 
the plastics family, it has been taken, quite erroneously, 
to be typical of these materials, so that plastics have 
frequently been assumed to have the celluloid 
property of ready combustibility. How inaccurate 
this is would be apparent even to the layman, who 


* The word is here used in the American sense, which has 
the approval of the British Plastics Federation. Flammable: 
will burn; Inflammable: will not burn. 
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does not need to have chemical knowledge to know 
that ready combustibility or indeed explosive proper- 
ties can be expected from any nitrated product. What 
he could not be expected to know perhaps is that 
celluloid alone of plastics, is a nitrated product. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that plastics 
have remained suspect as fire risks by reason of their 
celluloid associations, and authorities which would 
cheerfully tolerate paper or wood-based structures, 
have in times past refused to accept plastics for 
decorative and light structural purposes. 
Search for Safe Materials 

As the commercial importance of plastics increased, 
and when it became apparent that by reason of their 
high strength/weight ratio, and other properties, 
they must Inevitably find a place (and an increasing 
place) in building construction, serious attention was 
devoted to this real bogy of fire hazard, and attempts 
both in this country and abroad were made to pro- 
duce materials which would be safe under normal 
conditions of use. As these trials proved successful 
it is not surprising that attempts were made to estab- 
lish tests and standards of acceptance against which 
these materials could be evaluated. 
EVALUATION OF FIRE HAZARDS 


A great step forward has been made in this century 
as long ago as 1932, when the British Standard speci- 
fication No. 476 for “* Fire Tests on Building Materials 
and Structures” was published. The fairly drastic 
revision of this specification in July, 1953 no doubt 
followed the rapid advances made in the 20-year 
interim in the use of plastics in constructional work. 
This specification revised as B.S. 476: 1953 recog- 
nizes that to require non-combustibility in all cir- 
cumstances would be unreasonably severe and un- 
necessarily restrictive, and stresses that it is frequently 
sufficient to ensure that materials should not readily 
ignite and, if ignited, that they should have limited 
capacities to spread flame. Stress is accordingly laid 
on the surface spread of flame test which may be used 
to classify wall and ceiling materials according to the 
fire hazard they present, or to evaluate the effective- 
ness of fire retardant surface coatings. 

An early attempt to classify plastics materials in 
respect of their ability to resist or support combus- 
tion was made in 1943 by Delmonte' in America. 
Attention was directed primarily to determining 
those temperatures at which plastics materials would 
burst into flames, and no consideration was taken of 
such factors as burning rate and ability to support 
combustion. The samples used in these tests having 
regard to the date and location of the work were 
naturally of American origin, but identifiable com- 
mercial grades were used which are comparable with 
materials of the same general types manufactured in 
this country. The results obtained are summarized 
in the accompanying diagram reproduced from the 
original work. 
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Mica-filled phenolic 1500 
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Asbestos-filled phenolic 1400 = 
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ellulose acetate butyrate Asbestos-filled phenolic 
Cellulose acetate ie 1100 Cast phenolic 
Laminated phenolic paper base a: 
_— 1000 Wood-flour filled phenolic 
Cellulose acetate 
Polvvinvl chloride acetate 900 Polymethyl methacrylate 
Laminates phenolic paper base 
— 800 Cellulose acetate butvrate 
Cellulose nitrate 700 Polyvinyl chloride acetate 
ae 600 Cellulose nitrate 
oe 500 a 
Reference: Modern Plastics, 1943, 20, (6), 122 
Test Methods sav this was one of their least successful fields of 
Attention has quite recently been concentrated on application. Architects were loath to specify materials 


this important subject in America by the publication 
of the test method developed there by the National 
Bureau of Standards?. This stresses the fact that in 
the specification of materials for the interior con- 
struction of buildings, the flame spread of a material 
must rank equal in importance with its strength, ease 
of application, appearance or durability. The lack 
of a simple inexpensive and reliable method for the 
evaluation of flame spread has delayed a comprehen- 
sive study of this fire characteristic of materials. It 
is bevond the scope of this brief review to deal with 
the test methods recommended, but the results 
obtained by its use gave very interesting comparative 
values for the plastics most commonly used in build- 
ing construction, in comparison with those of the 
more traditional building materials. Of relevant 
interest is the work published by the same authority* 
of a small tunnel-furnace test for measuring surface 
flammability. Now that such a start has been made 
it is to be expected that empirical thinking will 
cease: it is to be hoped that some internationally 
acceptable standard will be soon established, so that 
makers and users in all countries may think in com- 
mon terms and produce data which are directly 
comparable. 


WHAT PLASTICS OFFER 


Attention has been drawn to the fact that in the 
field of building construction, particularly in this 
country, plastics long faced serious sales resistance, 
indeed up until relatively recently it may be fair to 
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on which performance data were sparse, and builders 
were quite content to stick to traditional materials, 
even though these were in many ways far from satis- 
factory. This did not prevent the manufacturers of 
plastics developing materials to supplement or indeed 
replace these traditional products, but in almost all 


structural applications, whether in buildings or 
structures which had to float, fly, or progress on 
wheels, the fire-bogey was always to the fore. Progress 


has been solid, particularly since the war, and today 
plastics are accepted by many architects and designers 
on their own intrinsic merits. 


Flame-retarding Agents 

Largely the new materials are being applied in the 
traditional forms of sheets, rods and pipes. Sheets 
im particular are well established, and in particular 
the phenolic based laminates of the Formica; Ware- 
rite, and Holoplast types have found favour as much 
for their lack of fire-risk as for their obvious structural 
and decorative claims. Vacuum-formed units, which 
start out as plain sheets of shock-resisting polystyrene, 
are increasingly used for more decorative structural 
purposes, such as panelling and framing, and it is 
likely that such applications will extend to larger 
units when larger sheets of this material are available. 
Sheet materials, particularly those of pastel coloured 
Perspex, and resin-bonded glass fibres, are being used 
for the production of bath-room fittings, which are 
both structural and decorative. Normally these 
materials support combustion, but their flammability 
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and particularly their surface flame spread can be 
reduced by adding flame-retarding agents to the 
plastics composition from which the sheets are 
formed. Such additives include chlorinated  sub- 
stances, particularly waxes, and various antimony 
salts. Compositions of low flammability are also 
prepared incorporating certain epoxide compositions, 
and also by the admixture of silicon-based plastics 
which are characterized by their low flammability 
and thus are in marked contrast with their carbon- 
based counterparts. Lavatory systems and seats are 
currently moulded in phenolics and aminoplastics, 
but these are materials which do not readily support 
combustion, indeed in respect of their fire resistance, 
all these materials would be far superior to the 
traditional wood. 


High Chlorine Content 

Plastics are also capturing what may be termed the 
* piping business ” in structures of many types. Fire- 
resisting polyvinyl chloride (flexible p.v.c.) has now 
largely replaced rubber as a coating for electric light- 
ing and low power cables and wires, and rigid p.v.c. 
in diverse and bright colours is replacing the drab 
metal conduit of former days. All these materials 
will support combustion only with difficulty owing 
to the high chlorine content of the material, and will 
burn only in the presence of direct flame. This ability 
of the halogen atoms to depress combustibility attains 
a maximum in the plastic in which all the hydrogen 
is replaced by fluorine, in the material which rejoices 
in the chemical name of polytetrafluoroethylene, 
industrially known as p.t.f.e., or under the trade 
names Fluon or Teflon. This remarkably resistant 
and completely inflammable material (in the Ameri- 
can sense, see footnote earlier) is finding wide appli 
cations in industry rather than in domestic use, 
where its relatively high cost can rarely be justified. 

Waterpipe systems in’ plastics have several ad- 
vantages to offer, not the least of which is almost 
complete freedom from frosty weather hazards. Pipes 
for cold water systems in polythene, p.v.c., copoly- 
mers of p.v.c., and of nylon are making steady head- 
way, particularly in the U.S.A. and on the Continent. 
Apart from polythene these constitute little fire risk, 
since as already mentioned p.v.c. burns only with 
difficulty, and nylon is self-extinguishing in the grades 
selected. 


Value in Thermal Insulation 

Ihe introduction of regulations governing the 
thermal insulation of factories in the U.K. this year, 
has focused increased attention on plastics which in 
foamed or expanded form have much to offer in this 
direction. Whilst most plastics have been expanded, 
maximum commercial success has attended those 
products based on urea/formaldehyde, polyurethane, 
polyvinyl chloride and polystyrene. The latter is 
flammable, but a number of grades are available 
which are treated with flame-retarding agents to such 
good effect that the products so treated are passed by 
the Fire Research Station as Class | materials. 


Marine Applications 
The outbreak of fire on small sailing craft or in 
fittings, life rafts and boats on liners, can constitute 
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Fire-resisting 
be used in conjunction with glass fibres to produce 
light-weight pleasure and rescue boats, in which the 


a critical emergency. agents can 


fire risk is considerably lower than conventional 
wood, Comparative tests have indeed been carried 
out with the American material * Hetron”’, which 
showed that this would make no contribution what- 
ever to a fire. 

i° ese are but a few applications selected from 
those currently in use. The number is ever growing 
and this clearly indicates that properly selected, 
plastics can actually make a contribution to safety 
from fire in home and factory. So far the battle has 
been as much one of psychology as of technology: 
with the memory of celluloid in mind, people just 
could not accept plastics as anything but serious fire 
hazards. Now that it has been proved in factory and 
home that when properly selected, plastics actually 
contribute to safety, their more-widespread applica- 
tion can be anticipated. 

There is still great need, however, for manufac- 
turers of plastics to concentrate on the production of 
plastics which will defy rather than support combus- 
tion, and in ithe manner plastics structures should 
be designed to this end. In this connection public 
confidence will be increased when efficient standards 
and test methods have been established. The use of 
a branded mark to signify resistance to fire acceptable 
in home or factory would no doubt be a great help. 
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HOSPITAL FIRES 
Arson Expert Called In 

N arson expert from the Home Office Forensic 

Science Laboratory, Preston, was called in in 

December to assist Macclesfield C.L.D. in 
inquiries into three fires in a week at Macclesfield 
General Infirmary, Cheshire. One was discovered at 
9.40 on Christmas morning. 

A fourth fire occurred on 5th January and a fifth 
next day—all five within three weeks. 

Mr. G. P. Siggins, secretary of the hospital, said on 
6th January: “It would now appear that there 
is someone inside the hospital causing the fires 
deliberately.” 

In the fifth outbreak of fire a 60-vear-old patient in 
a single bed ward awoke to find her pillow alight. 
She screamed for help and the flames were quickly 
extinguished. She escaped with a slight burn on one 
hand. She was removed from the single ward and 
placed in the main female ward of the %6-bed 
infirmary. 

Three of the previous fires, all of which were 
slight, occurred in the sluice room attached to the 
female ward. The other was in the sterilizing room 
where a quantity of cotton wool was burnt. 

Detectives under Superintendent J. Turner. head 
of Cheshire C.L.D., carried out an investigation. 

The latest report said that all members of the stafl 
and all patients had been interrogated and_ that 
detectives were remaining at the hospital. 
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9 YEARS FOR SHOTS AT P.C. 
“No Mercy” Says Judge 
sentence On a Man 


ASSING : 
who fired at a police constable, 


Mr. Justice Hinchcliffe told 
him that criminals who shot at the 
police or anyone else to avoid 
arrest could expect no mercy. 

Stanley Robert Mackins, aged 
27, motor mechanic, of no fixed 
address, was sentenced at Leeds 
assizes to nine years’ imprisonment 
for shooting at police constable 


Dennis Wilkinson, of Burley 
Woodhead, with intent to resist 
arrest. He was also sentenced to 


five years’ imprisonment for shoot- 
ing at the pilot of a helicopter 
with intent to resist arrest, 18 
months for stealing, three years for 
burglary, 12 months for taking 
away a car without the owner's 
consent, and 18 months for store 
breaking and stealing, all the sen- 
tences to run concurrently. 

Eric Smith, aged 28, textile 
worker, of Oswald Street, Wind- 
hill, Bradford, who was charged 
jointly with Mackins with theft, 
burglary, and taking away the car, 
was sentencedsto three vears’ 1m- 
prisonment. 

Sentencing Mackins, Mr. Justice 
Hinchcliffe said: The use of 
guns in this country is not to be 
tolerated, and when a criminal, 
caught when committing crime or 
when on the run as vou were, 
shoots at police or anyone else to 
avoid arrest, no mercy can be ex- 
pected. The task of the police in 
protecting the public is difficult 
enough in these days without 
having to deal with armed robbers, 
particularly as conceited and un- 
intelligent as you are.” 


Heavy Smuggling Penalties 


The Customs and Excise annual 
report showed that smugglers pay 
heavily for their crimes. — 1,657 
were convicted in the twelve 
months under review and of these 
386 were sent to prison and fines 
of £136,000 were imposed. The 
report discloses that fines totalling 
over £74,000 and prison sentences 
ranging from three to 18 months 
were imposed on I] persons con- 
victed of smuggling over 11,000 
watches worth nearly £90,000. 
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POSTMAN JAILED 

A 35-year-old postman, Alex 
Henry Charles, of Upper Hollo- 
way, was jailed for six months on 
$list December for stealing two 
postal packets. 

One contained sandwich spread 
and the other three bottles of 
sherry. 

Mr. Russell Harris, prosecuting, 
said Charles was watched and a 
van hired to carry Christmas post 
was seen to stop outside his home. 
Charles carried a mail bag which 
contained the two parcels into the 
house. 

On being challenged he said: 
“ [ put them on one side.” Charles 
asked for eight other offences of 
a similar nature to be taken into 
consideration. 

A married man _ with three 
children who has served with the 
Post Office since 1949, he will lose 
his job and pension rights, said 
Mr. Harris. 


Radio Factory Thefts 

An investigation at the Electrical 
and Musical Industries, Ltd. fac- 
tory at Haves, Middlesex, led to a 
number of employees being ac- 
cused of stealing radio and tele- 
Vision equipment worth more than 
£1,000. 

The arrests followed inquiries 
about apparatus sold in London 
and Shepherd’s Bush markets. 

Kenneth Hogan, aged 24, store- 
man, of Oldfield Lane, Greenford, 
Middlesex, admitted stealing appa- 
ratus worth £492 3s. and was jailed 
at Uxbridge on 15th January for 
six months. 

Frederick Barnes, aged 553, 
labourer, of Swanage Way, Haves, 
was sent to prison for four months 
when he pleaded guilty to stealing 
electrical equipment worth £34 10s. 
and receiving a radiogram, record- 
players and other apparatus valued 
together at £130. 

Three men were jailed for three 
months. They were: Frederick 
Green, aged 41, chargehand, of 
Midhurst Gardens, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, who admitted stealing 
wireless parts valued at £253 16s. 
6d., and Edwin Billins, aged 47, 
foreman, of Longridge Lane, 
Southall, Middlesex, who admitted 
stealing articles valued at £141 14s., 
and William Seymour, aged 47, of 
Whites Cottages, Bath Road, Har- 
lington, who pleaded guilty to 
stealing two radio units and appa- 
ratus valued at £108. 





RISKED 400 LIVES 


Six Months for Smoking in Pit 

A colliery horse keeper was 
sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment at Nottingham for smoking 
underground at Moorgreen col- 
liery, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire. 
“He risked the lives of 400 men 
at the colliery; he could have 
caused a terrible explosion,” said 
Mr. R. G. Roberts, for the 
National Coal Board. 

William Gregory, aged 57, of 
Princess Street, Eastwood, had 
pleaded guilty. The Chairman, 
Colonel S. Farr, said he hoped the 
sentence would be a lesson to any- 
one else weak enough to commit 
such an offence. It was stated that 
the Coal Board had decided to dis- 
miss Gregory if a conviction was 
made. 


P.C. Loses Career 


For 2s. Id. cash and _ three 
packets of cigarettes, Hertford 
policeman Robert Archibald 


Smithers had sacrificed his 13-year 
career in the police force, his pen- 
sion and his home, said Mr. E. 
Machin, prosecuting at Hertford. 
shire Quarter Sessions. 

Smithers, of Bentley Road, 
Hertford, the father of two young 
children, pleaded guilty to stealing 
the cigarettes and money from the 
Police Social Club at Hertford. 

He was granted a conditional 
discharge for 12 months after the 
chairman, Mr. Montague Berry- 
man, had read a letter from 
Smithers’s doctor. 

The chairman said: “I want to 
emphasize that this is a highly ex- 
ceptional case, and our decision 
does not mean a breach of trust 
with the public. We feel the 
punishment this man has already 
received is more than sufficient.” 


Stole 1,398 letters 

Ronald Melville Smith, 32, post- 
man, of Maldon Road, Kentish 
Town, who admitted _ stealing 
1.398 letters from the Post Office 
and was said to have opened a 
banking account for £500 with 
money he had taken from them, 
was jailed for two years at the Old 
Bailey on 6th January. 


The letters were said to have 
contained £1,630. 
“This is colossal,”” commented 


the Recorder, Sir Gerald Dodson, 
in passing sentence. 
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CASH COLLECTION BY ARMOURED CAR 





HE Armoured Car Company 
of Slough is only two vears 
old, and has been in effective 
practice really for just over half 


that time. It specializes in the 
collection and delivery of currency, 
that is to say usually payrolls, 
wages, or cash deposits .between 
factories and the banks. It is a 
small firm which at the moment 
concentrates in its own area, but 
which also has plans for expansion 
to the provinces. Support from 
local companies, many of them 
national names in commerce and 
industry, has been sufficient to 
keep the staff and vehicles avail 
able used to full pitch, especially 
towards the end of the week. 


Special Adaptation 

The layman tends, of course, to 
be primarily interested in the form 
of vehicle used. It does not look 
at all like a military armoured car 
but, as the accompanying picture 
shows, resembles an ordinary com 
mercial vehicle. It is in fact an 
Austin 15 cwt. Omnivan, specially 
adapted by the installation of stec! 


plating } inch in thickness. The 
sheeting forms a kind of self- 
contained vault inside the body 


and is built to Lloyd's specifica- 
tions. Behind the driver is a 
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2-wav radio, which links the 
vehicle to a centrally controlled 
room. Also towards the rear is a 
separate ignition control, giving 
the guard inside a separate check 
against an attack on the driver. 
With the small windows on each 
side—they are formed of bullet- 
proof glass—and two mysterious 
looking apertures, the vehicle in 
itself possesses a certain deterrent 
effect. It is reinforced by actual 
“deterrents” carried inside, de- 
tails of which the company 
naturally prefers to keep to itself. 
Each vehicle is in charge of two 
security guards who wear appro- 
priate uniform and are armed 
with truncheons. Thev are fully 
trained in their duties and special- 
ize in them. Physical fitness and 
the ability to meet anv emergency 
are qualities specially emphasized. 
The company does not claim that 
it is impossible to break into the 
vehicle, but they do point out that 
potential attackers cannot know 
what they are likely to encounter, 
that Lloyd's standards make the 
vehicle as safe as possible, and that 
staff training is designed to elimin- 
ate any failure in operation. 
The converting of the vehicle is 
in itself a costly process, particu- 
larly in view of the gadgets in- 


To some people the idea of 
using armoured cars for the transit 
of cash must seem quite alien to 
the British way of life. But recent 
events and references have given 
publicity to the existence of one 
firm which supplies this sort of 
vehicle. The following details have 
therefore been brought together 
to acquaint our readers with the 
type of service it provides and the 
support it has gathered so far. 


One of the fleet of armoured cars 
adapted from a standard commer- 
cial vehicle. 


corporated. Each radio costs £100, 
and the firm has had to experi- 
ment to a great extent before 
achieving satisfactory equipment. 

The vehicle is limited by its 
licence to 30 m.p.h., but can in 
fact achieve 70 m.p.h. when neces- 
sary. The police have shown them- 
selves very co-operative in the use 
of these vehicles. They permit 
parking at bus stops, for instance, 
when money is being collected 
from the banks, but the company 
has itself worked out a system ol 
handling which it considers to be 
practically foolproof. The total 
amount of cash in transit is never 
taken in one sum from the bank 
to the van, and the container 
used is handcuffed to one of the 
security guards. Once the money 
is placed in the vehicle the guard 
with it is isolated from the driver. 
Thus, if a thief were to take over 
the control of the vehicle by at 
tacking the driver, the guard in 
the back could switch on audible 
alarms and at the same time im- 
mobilize the car. 

Staff Selection 

Staff selection is, of course, of 
vital importance. Each man. has 
so far been picked on_ personal 
recommendation and_ his back- 
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ground is thoroughly investigated. 
It is also checked by the insurance 
underwriters. Some of them have 
previous police experience, but 
this is not considered to be essen- 
tial in recruitment. ‘Those chosen 
are aged between 25 and 40, one 
of them being an ex-Guards 
physical training instructor. <A 
high degree of intelligence is also 
looked for, since the guard collect- 
ing the cash has to count large 
sums of money very quickly. One 
important point to notice is that 
the drivers of the cars are required 
to carry out their own mechanical 
repairs. This is to avoid any pos- 
sibility of outside interference with 
the vehicle or the imparting of its 
characteristics to possible hostile 
sources. 


System of Collection 

In general, the collecting of 
money conforms to a single pat- 
tern. The firm's responsibility 
begins when the guard collects the 
cheque from the client at an ar- 
ranged time. He goes to the client’s 
bank, having been previously in- 
troduced so that the cashier knows 
the person to whom he is going 
to pay the money. The cash ts 
counted at the bank, put into con- 
tainers sealed zby the guard, and 
then inserted into a suitcase type 
of bag, handcuffed to him. The 
money is transferred direct to the 
cashiers in the client’s offices. The 
guard stands by whilst the money 
is counted and the firm's responsi- 
bility ends when a receipt is given 
for it. 


Insurance Cover 

Insurance cover is an essential 
part of the firm’s service. It covers 
infidelity of employees and_ loss 
through criminal attack. The firm 
can arrange to replace the com- 
panys existing insurances with its 
own type, or the company can 
continue to use its own jointly 
with that of the Armoured Car 
Company's. There is insurance 
cover for £160,000 on each vehicle. 
Cash in excess of this amount is 
never carried in any vehicle, but 
the load is split at this ceiling. So 
far the firm does not carry bullion, 
gold or jewels, partly because such 
loads would be too cumbersome, 
partly, too, because the jewellery 
trade appears to have its own 
ideas on security. 

It sometimes happens that the 
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A rear view of 
the car shown 
on p. 88 allus- 
trating the side 
windows and 
deterrent 
apertures. 


The cash case ts 
handcuffed — to 
the guard. 


cash has to be held overnight and 
delivered next day. It is then 
stored in the firm’s strong room 
with its own guard system and is 
covered continuously by insurance. 


Banks’ Attitude 

A representative of the firm was 
asked to what extent the banks 
have shown a desire to co-operate 
in this comparatively novel form 
of cash collection and guarding. 
He replied that the banks have 
shown a somewhat conservative 
attitude. Some banks still prefer 
to send money in taxis according 
to their old custom. In one case 
known to him a particular bank 
manager had expressed a_prefer- 
cnce to use the firm’s armoured 
cars, but had been overruled by 
the bank’s administration. To 
some extent this feeling was dic- 
tated by the idea that the use of 
an armoured car in itself drew 
attention to the transport of 
monev. 








ST. PANCRAS 
RESUMES 
CIVIL DEFENCE 


HE Home Secretary and the 


Minister of Housing and 

Local Government made 
orders in December restoring to 
St. Pancras Borough Council, at 
the latter’s request, the civil de- 
fence functions which, since June 
1957, have been carried out by a 
commissioner appointed by Minis- 
ters, the Home Office stated re- 
cently. 

The Labour controlled council 
decided in May 1957 to disband 
the Civil Defence Corps, saying it 
was a waste of public money. The 
corps were taken over by the 
Home Office, which charged the 
council for running it on their be- 
half. On 17th December the coun- 
cil agreed to resume their civil 
defence responsibilities in the New 
Year. 
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OUR OVERCROWDED 
COURTS & PRISONS 


Home Secretary Quizzed 


ONCERN of M.Ps. at the increase in crimes of 

violence and the overcrowding of prisons con- 

tinued unabated up to the adjournment for 
Christmas. Questions were persistent on the latter 
subject following the published strictures of one of 
H.M. Judges in dealing with a case of alleged violence 
within the four walls of a cell occupied by three 
prisoners. In the more recent debate on crime the 
Home Secretary had admitted the necessity for a 
liberal building programme as a leading feature of 
his proposed scheme of prison. reform. Not very 
much more therefore remained to be said, at least on 
the Government side, though hon. Members en- 
larged on their own theories of what was desirable. 
One went so far as to assert that the problem of over- 
crowding, at least as it applied to local prisons, was 
due to the occupation of some 25 per cent of the 
available accommodation by persons on remand who 
might well be entitled to bail until their guilt 
was proved. Mr. Butler unhesitatingly rebuffed one 
suggestion that the Metropolitan Police applied un- 
necessarily in the Courts for remands when they 
ought to be prepared to proceed with the prosecution 
of charges. Nor was he prepared to concede that 
the recent criminal trends strengthened the case for 
the reinstitution of corporal punishment. 


No Flogging 

In response to questions, Mr. Butler confirmed his 
refusal to consider the reintroduction of flogging as 
a punishment for crimes of violence. Mr. Osborne 
put a direct question to him on 11th December as 
to whether, “in view of the public disquiet over 
recent bank robberies, wage-snatchings and attacks on 
defenceless women”, the Government would take 
steps immediately to reintroduce flogging for all 
crimes of violence. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said the evidence did not support 
the view that when flogging was available for certain 
crimes—which did not include all crimes of violence 
—it had the especially effective influence as a deter- 
rent which was now frequently attributed to it. 
Indeed, after the abolition of flogging, crimes for 
which it was intended to be a sanction declined. 

Asked by Mr. Osborne whether he had made up 
his mind never to reintroduce flogging, Mr. Butler 
said he could only give his present opinion. 

Dame Florence Horsbrugh asked the Home Secre- 
tary to consider what action should be taken and to 
bear in mind that anxiety in the country was 
growing. 

Mr. Butler said he thought he had been quite 
active in this direction and he hoped on a future 
occasion, when there was more time, to satisfy the 
hon. Member's quite reasonable apprehension. The 
situation, he added, was certainly very difficult. 

Surrender of Firearms 

Lady Gammans asked the Home Secretary on 18th 
December whether, in view of the increasing number 
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of crimes of violence, involving the use of firearms, 
he would consider advising the Metropolitan Police 
to issue an appeal for the surrender of such weapons, 
as was done in 1946, without a penalty during the 
month following the appeal. 

Mr. R. A. Butler replied that the information he 
had received from the Commissioner of Police regard- 
ing recent crimes of violence involving the use of 
firearms did not indicate that it would be advanta- 
geous at present to make a special appeal of the kind 
made in 1946 in the exceptional circumstances which 
then existed following the end of the war. It was the 
normal practice of the Commissioner to put no 
obstacle in the way of any person who wished to 
surrender firearms or ammunition to the police. 


Responsibilities of Inspectors 

Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker asked Mr. Butler if 
he would consider extending the functions of H.M. 
Inspectors of Police so as to make it part of their 
responsibility to ensure that the police forces were 
free from corruption. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said, in reply, that the Inspectors 
of Constabulary regarded it as part of their duty to 
examine the administrative arrangements of a force 
to minimize the risk that corruption could exist un- 
detected. But to expect them to detect or inquire 
into particular allegations of corruption would be 
inconsistent with the true nature of their functions 
and the proper constitutional responsibilities of 
police authorities and Chief Constables. 


Long Remand Periods 
Mr. Lewis asked the Home Secretary on 18th 
December whether his attention had been drawn to 
a recent case in the Metropolis in which a person 
was arrested and charged with a criminal offence, 
and even though the evidence and witnesses were 
readily available, the police had requested an ad- 
journment for three weeks; and whether he would 
take steps to ensure that the utmost restraint was 
exercised by the Metropolitan Police in deciding the 
period for which they requested an adjournment. 
Mr. R. A. Butler replied that he knew of no such 
case. It was for the court to decide whether to 
remand an accused person and for how long. The 
Metropolitan Police applied for a remand only when 
it was necessary for the purpose of preparing the case 
for the prosecution. 
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Membership 
Increasing Rapidly 


Aims Summarized for New Readers 


HE decision of the Council of the Midland Regional Branch to open a Country Section has been 
warmly welcomed in all parts of the British Isles, and new members are being enrolled each day in 


almost every region. 


If the present rate of progress is maintained during the coming months, it seems 


reasonably certain that 1959 will see the formation of several more regional branches, and once this has 
been done attention can then be given to the establishment of the National Council. 


For readers who are not yet members of the Assoc iation, the following information may be of use: 


Pe INpustRiAL. PoLice Association is a professional 
body, entirely non-political in character. 


* * 


MEMBERSHIP is Open to serving members of an indus- 
trial police organization, employed in a whole- or 
part-trme capacity by an industrial or commercial 
establishment, “Government department, nationalized 
industry or public utility body. 


* * 


Due ANNUAL SusscriptTion for ordinary membership 
of the Industrial Police Association is 2s. 6d. per 
annum, payable as follows: 


9 


2s. 6d. on joining the Association, this payment 
to accompany the “ Application for Membership ” 
form, and thereafter: 

2s. 6d. due on Ist January each year, and pay- 
able during the month of January. 

Where a member joins the Association during 
the last three months of any year, the initial sub- 
scription of 2s. 6d. will be accepted as covering 
the member for the ensuing calendar year. 


* * 


Pure Association’s Opyecrs, as laid down in the 
Constitution and Rules, are as follows: 

To establish, promote, and encourage the science 
and Pine seas practice of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Security, and all operations and expedients 
connected therewith. 

To promote and make more effective security 
measures in industry and commerce, and to im- 
prove the status of the individual by providing a 
close liaison between all members of the profession, 
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thus making possible an exchange of ideas, know- 
ledge, and experience between members and other 
organizations in all matters of common interest and 
mutual concern. 


To deal with such matters or objects as shall 
from time to time be approved by the National or 
Regional Council of the Association. 

A printed copy of the Association’s Constitution 
and Rules is supplied free of cost to all members, who 
might like to be reminded that the Association badge, 
in blue enamel with silvered letters, is available at a 
cost of 2s. each. 


* * 


A Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer and Council have 
been elected for the Midland Regional Branch of the 
\ssociation. 


As reported in the December 1958 issue of the 
Security Gazette, a Country Section of the Midland 
Regional Branch has been established. Members 
from other regions of the British Isles are enrolled 
temporarily into this section until such time as their 
own regional branch is formed. 


* * 


“ Application for Membership ” forms are available 
from, and when completed should be returned to: 
Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., 
Chairman, 
The Industrial Police Association, 
20 Wycome Road, 
Hall Green, 
Birmingham, 28. 





Book Review 





POISONS CAN 


But It 


AN adapts to his own uses 
good and bad—every day 
a bewildering variety of 
poisons. Their number, already 
formidable, is increasing; so are 
the risks of using them or, if such 
risks are to be eliminated or even 
reduced, the dangers inherent in 
their handling and preparation. 
The new edition of this standard 
work by Lieutenant Vincent J. 
Brookes and Dr. Morris B. Jacobs* 
which deals in detail with the pro- 
perties of all these poisons, thei 
chemical identification, the svmp- 
toms they produce on the human 
organism and the treatments they 
demand is a well-timed piece of 
public service. Poison investigation 
for whatever purpose, forensic, 
clinical, or for the promotion of 
effective first-aid in casualty cases, 
has here a complete and_ indis 
pensable handbook. 

Some 150 of the commonest 
poisons are described in detail. 
Chere are special chapters on food, 
plant, snake and even spider pois- 
ons, on the comparative hazards 
of nuclear radiation, notably the 
attendant deadly Gamma rays. 
Not only are all the facts essential 
to rapid identification and diag- 
nosis marshalled in simple, orderly 
fashion but directions given as to 
the most effective way of eliciting 
the facts upon which a reliable 
judgment can be based. 

In its original form the book 
was designed for police use. Its 
scope and treatment have been 
broadened until it can be properly 
commended to physicians, pharma- 
cists and nurses; incidentally, it 
would not be out of place in the 
average home beside Mrs. Beaton 
and *“ The Family Doctor ™. 


An Industrial Expert 


Lieutenant Brookes, who is as- 
sociated in the second edition with 
the well-known toxicologist, Dr. 
Jacobs, was a member of the New 
Jersey State Police and later 
Medical Administration Officer. 


$2 


Is Better To Know 


BE SO USEFUL 


All About Them, In Case 


He is now Chief of Plant Protec- 
tion at the Spaulding Works of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
and he therefore writes on the sub- 
ject of industrial hazards with 
un:que authority. 

The considerable section of the 
work dealing with industrial haz- 
ards is indeed one of the most 
comprehensive and useful features 
of the book. It enumerates six 
major types, one, of course, fire, 
the others asphyxiation, chemical 
burns, explosion, poisoning and 
dermatitis. Some chemicals are 
capable of involving victims under 
several of these headings, either 
while they are in use, in storage 
or in transportation. The authors 
warn that, if casualties and acci- 
dents are to be kept in check, 
serious consideration has to be 
given to many strange new sub- 
stances the dangerous te sg 
of which may be little known to 
the chemical worker. As to vul- 
nerability, they lay down that: 

Alcoholics lower the standards 
of plant safety records as well 
as having greater susceptibility 
to certain poisons. 

Air hygiene is one of the most 
important factors in the health 
of emplovees. 

Poison is absorbed more 

rapidly when the stomach is 
empty. In England, it is ac- 
knowledged, it has long been 
recognized that food in_ the 
stomach is one of the best pre- 
ventive measures against poison- 
ing, cocoa and milk being sup- 
plied to workers in plants where 
the danger from absorption of 
certain poisons was high. 

Heat increases the action of 
chemicals and the speed of ab- 
sorption. With humidity it also 
lowers the individual's _ resist- 
ance. 

Long hours increase the risks 
of poisoning. 

Women succumb more rapidly 


and suffer more severely than 
men. 
The authors point out that 


much of the danger involved in 





been 
eliminated in the past few years 
as a result of engineering improve- 
ments, good management and safe 
practice. 


the chemical industry has 


Protective Devices 

The listing and analysis of the 
chemicals used in industry has 
been very thorough. The dangers 
inc'dental to each, whether by 
reason of explosive qualities, low 
flashpoint or toxicity through in 
gestion, inhalation or touch, are 
faithfully set out. Safety measures 
whether by the provision of 
sanitary washrooms, drinking 
fountains, protective equipment or 
creams are elaborated. Full guid- 
ance is afforded on the important 
aspect of toxic concentrations and 
the most effective means of com- 
bating or dispersing them. Some 
chemicals are so poisonous that an 


hour's exposure to their vapour 
may produce severe injury. Most 
people will learn with surprise 
that carbon monoxide, which 


causes so many deaths, is not 
violently poisonous. It is so danger- 
ous, state the authors, because its 
common concentration about the 
household—in automobile exhaust 
or cooking gas—is usually so high. 

*POISONS Properties, Chemical 
Identification, Symptoms and Emergency 
Treatment. By Vincent ]. Brookes and 
Morris B. Jacobs, Ph.D. Second Edition. 
D. Van Nostrand Company Ltd., Prince 
ton, New Jersey, New York, Toronto, 
and 358 Kensington High Street, London, 
W.14. 49s. 


FORGED NOTE GANG BUSY 
ATEST news of the banknote 
forger gang, who for some 
months have operated in Lon- 

don, is that they are now active in 


the Camden Town and King’s 
Cross areas. 
St. Pancras Chamber of Com- 


merce warned shopkeepers on New 
Year's Day that forged notes were 
circulating in the district. 

Mr. Arthur Swinnerton-Beet, the 
secretary, said that the forgeries 
were “not very good examples. 
However, they have been success- 
fully passed in a number of small 
shops such as tobacconists and 
sweet shops. and police asked me 
to warn members.” 

Traders are being asked to tele- 
phone the police immediately they 
receive a doubtful note. 
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HE Security Gazetle congratu- 

lates the following members of 

the police, fire and industrial 
security services who were included 
in the New Year Honours List. 


K.B.E. 
J. Simpson, O.B.E., Commissioner, 
Metropolitan Police. 


C.B.E. 
N. Frost, Chief Constable, Bristol 
City Police. 
O.B.E. 


W. Merrilees, Chief Constable, 
Lothians and Peebles Constabu- 
lary. 

J. E. Reid, M.B.E., County Inspec- 
tor, Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

E. R. Ashill, Chief Officer, Hamp- 


shire Fire Brigade. 


M.B.E. 

W. Ainsworth, Superintendent and 
Deputy Chief Constable, Cam- 
bridge City Police. 

J. A. McL. Cameron, Superinten- 
dent and Deputy Chief Con- 
stable, Ayr Burgh Police. 

W. Fannin, District Inspector, 
Roval Ulster Constabulary. 

Vv. W. Tompkins, Commandant, 
Metropolitan Police Special 
Constabulary. 

F. Waddington, Chief Superinten- 
dent, Lancashire Constabularv. 
A. Walker, Chief Superintendent, 

Metropolitan Police. 

K. L. Holland, Deputy Chief 
Officer, Lancashire Fire Brigade. 

J. G. Jessop, Chief Officer, Wolver- 
hampton Fire Brigade. 

T. J. P. White, Chief Officer, Ox- 
fordshire Fire Brigade. 

S. Wigglesworth, Safety Officer, 
I.C.I. (Dyestuffs), Huddersfield. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 

G. F. Baker, Constable, Admiralty 
Constabulary. 

A. E. Chignell, Inspector, Metro- 
politan Police. 

H. Darbyshire, Sergeant, Surrey 
Constabulary. 

J. J. Dayson, Chief Inspector, 
Lancashire Constabulary. 

F. Foster, Sub-District Comman- 
dant, Ulster Special Constabu- 
lary. 

J. J. Jennings, Chief Inspector, 
War Department Constabularv, 
Ministry of Supply. 
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NEW YEAR HONOURS LIST 


E. G. Jones, Commandant, Halifax 
Special Constabulary. 

S. McClements, Sub-District Com- 
mandant, Ulster Special Con- 
stabulary. 

L. H. H. Rush, Inspector, West 
Sussex Constabulary. 

J. T. O. Mason, Assistant Divi- 
sional Officer, London Fire 
Brigade. 

C. Kent, Security Officer and Fire 
Officer, British Belting and 
Asbestos, Cleckheaton. 


QUEEN’S POLICE MEDAL 

W. C. F. Best, Chief Superinten 
dent, Metropolitan Police. 

G. W. Brown, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Northumberland Con- 
stabularv. 

A. Evans, M.B.E., Assistant Chief 
Constable, Derbyshire Constabu- 
larv. 

A. G. C. Findlay, Chief Superin- 
tendent, Metropolitan Police. 
N. Galbraith, Chief Constable, 
Monmouthshire Constabulary. 
G. H. Hodges, Chief Superinten- 

dent, Essex Constabulary. 

G. Metcalfe, M.B.E., Chief Super- 
intendent, West Riding Con- 
stabulary. 

H. Rutherford, Chief Constable, 
Surrey Constabulary. 

G. A. Todd, M.B.E., Chief Super- 


intendent, Lincolnshire Con- 
stabularvy. 
R. W. Walker, Chief Constable, 


Eastbourne Borough Police. 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Williams, O.B.E., 
Chief Constable, Gwynedd Con- 
stabulary. 

J. Winn, B.E.M., Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Police. 

R. J. Gunn, Superintendent, Dun- 
bartonshire Constabulary. 

A. Murray, Superintendent, Lan- 
arkshire Constabulary. 

W. A. C. Porter, Sergeant, Roval 
Ulster Constabulary. 


QUEEN'S FIRE SERVICE 
MEDAL 

H. E. Barnes, Divisional Officer, 
Cheshire Fire Brigade. 

T. J. Edgar, Divisional Officer, 
West Riding Fire Brigade. 

H. A. Edgerley, Chief Officer, 
Warrington Fire Brigade. 

C. J. Goad, Chief Officer, Glouces- 
ter Fire Brigade. 

C. W. Tharby, Chief Officer, West 
Ham Fire Brigade. 





APPEAL TO PUBLIC 


Surrey’s Call System 


N appeal to the public to 
Pisum suspicious incidents 

immediately was made _ this 
month by the Chief Constable of 
Surrey, Mr. H. Rutherford, in an- 
nouncing details of a new central- 
ized operation of 999 calls. He said 
the new system would add speed in 
emergencies and pointed out that 
its efficiency depended upon the 
co-operation of the public. 

“We are always trying to get 
the public interested in crime and 
to notify us at once if they see 
anything suspicious, not in_ half 
an hour,” Mr. Rutherford de- 
clared. “ A lot of people are afraid 
of making a mistake and being 
laughed at if there is nothing 
wrong, but no policeman will ever 
laugh at anvone who makes a mis- 
take. We do not mind answering 
99 calls, because we know that 
the 100th will be a genuine case.” 

The innovations apply to the 
western half of Surrey. Calls, in- 
stead of going to local stations, are 
now directed to a control room at 
Guildford, which eventually will 
cover the entire county. Three 
officers, in shifts, are always on 
duty, assisted by cadets and police- 
women. Calls have averaged 80 
each week since the system began 
two months ago. There are 63 
police vehicles in the wireless fleet. 


SURREY CRIME FIGURES 

The Surrey wireless scheme be- 
gan in August 1949. In the first 
vear there were 3,149 incidents 
dealt with. In 1958 the figure 
reached 9,300—it is expected to 
touch 12,000 this year. 

Mr. Rutherford also used details 
of Surrey crime figures to empha- 
size the need for quick action by 
the public. 

Total Surrey crimes in 1958 
numbered 10,133, an increase of 
1,000 on the previous year, and the 
figure was likely to rise this year. 
Last year convictions were ob- 
tained in 41 per cent of the crimes 
and in 1957 the figure was 47 per 
cent. 

The Chief Constable said there 
had been a tremendous increase 
in thefts from cars and he warned 
motorists to lock boots and con- 
ceal valuables left in their cars. 
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Comment 


and News 





SCOTLAND YARD 
ADVICE 


New Public Approach 


HE degree of increase in rob- 


beries in the Metropolitan 

Police area is indicated by 
figures just released by Scotland 
Yard. 


From January to October 1958 
there were 455 cases reported, com- 
pared with 310 in the same period 
of 1957. The 74 robberies in Octo- 
ber was the highest monthly num- 
ber since records began in 1932. 

Thefts from messengers taking 
cash to or from a bank in 1957 
totalled 31. From January to 
October 1958 there were 35. 

Further steps by the Metropoli- 
tan Police to gain public co- 
operation have been taken with 
the issue this month of advice to 
employers and shopkeepers. Ten 
points to follow in wage-carrving 
received full publicity in the Press. 
They are: 

1. Vary the routes, personnel, 
and times of journeys with money 
where possible. 

2. Make sure of the route be- 
fore setting out to avoid hesitating 
on the way. 

3. Walk against the flow of 
pedestrian traffic to reduce risk of 
being surprised from behind. 

4. In the case of travelling a 
fair distance use a suitable vehicle, 
varying it if possible. 

5. Carry bank notes on the 
person instead of in bags or cases 
—distribute the money between 
several persons. 

6. Any bag or case used should 
be chained to the wrist or body. 

7. Conceal bank before 
leaving premises. 


notes 


8. Have a suitable active escort. 

9. Carefully check the creden- 
tials and characters of employees 
who have to handle money and 
those who are aware of the pro- 
cedure for collecting cash. 

10. There are certain proprie- 


tary articles such as alarm bags,’ 


waistcoats specially made to carry 
notes, etc., which might be worth 
considering. 
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Shop Security Details 

Local stations in the M.P. dis- 
trict are distributing a prevention 
leaflet to shopkeepers which con- 
nects the idea of the 999 alarm call 
to nine ways of foiling the shop- 
breaker. These ways are given in 
full below for readers’ information. 

1. Secure the front door of your 
shop with a good-quality mortice 
deadlock with at least five levers 
to give protection against entry 
with false or skeleton keys. 

2. Make sure your rear and side 
doors are properly secured. A full- 
width metal cross-bar and padlock 
or a mortice deadlock with top 
and bottom bolts, offers good pro- 
tection. Glass panels in doors 
should be provided with grilles 
or stout timber shutters firmly 
secured. 

3. Don’t overlook the possibili- 
ties of smash and grab. If valuable 
stock which can be easily carried 
away and is attractive to thieves is 
displayed in vour shop window, 
fit a strong grille in front of your 
display, inside the window. 

#. If valuable stock likely to 
attract thieves is stored on your 
premises, your windows other than 
shop windows should be protected 


by } in. diameter iron bars, placed 
five inches apart, seslcemctl into 
the brickwork. Don’t rely on 
ordinary window — fasteners, fit 
window — locks, preferably — kev- 
operated. This advice applies 
equally to roof lights, which 


should have iron bars fitted intern 
ally. 

5. Fanlight fasteners do not give 
adequate security. Fanlights should 
be fitted with bolts and enclosed 
by an iron bar, limiting the open- 
ing to five inches. 

6. Don't leave cash on your 
premises when they are unattend- 
ed if this can be avoided. When it 
is necessary to leave cash on your 
premises it should be placed in a 
good-quality safe, which should be 
bolted to the floor or concreted in 
position in the wall. 


7. Be sure to lock your doors 
and don’t leave keys in the locks 
of doors, nor the keys of the safe 
on the premises. 

8. Whenever possible leave a 
light in your shop at night, so that 
police can see inside. 

9. Have a burglar alarm fitted 
in your_-premises and in the case 





G.P.O. SECURITY 
Drivers Gain Longer 
Schedules 


Post Office van drivers have 
been complaining for some time 
that in busy areas the average time 
allowed them for stops to collect 
from sub-post offices and_ letter 
boxes is insufficient for them to 
comply with security regulations. 

The authorities, after inquiries, 
are now to amend slightly the 
regulations about stopping. 

Representatives of the drivers 
pointed out that running times for 
the vans were enforced strictly by 
local supervisors to ensure that the 
average times for stops (laid down 
in the Head Postmasters’ Manual) 
were not exceeded. It was claimed 
that some permitted stopping 
times were proving impossible to 
keep and were out of date. The 
drivers asked for the time to be 
reviewed in view of additional 
security responsibilities placed on 
them in recent years. 

Stating that the times in the 
Manual were only intended as 
guides, and that the actual times 
needed for individual clearances 
should be settled by practical ex- 
perience, the Post Office has told 
staff representatives that it is add- 
ing the following paragraphs to 
the regulations: 

“The actual time required for 
the trip and its operations as 
shown by testing, should be the 
time allowed for the duty con- 
cerned. 

“The average duration of stops 
will frequently be greater on trips 
made in the centre of large towns 
during rush-hour traffic conditions 
than on trips made in other areas 
or at other times.” 

The staff representatives have 
indicated that they accept these 
amendments as satisfactory. 


of jewellers or other shops where 
a daytime hold-up by thieves might 
occur, have emergency alarm but- 
tons provided. 





Prizes for Ideas 

Members of the Metropolitan 
Police are being invited by the 
Commissioner to enter a crime 
prevention competition with prizes 
for ideas on posters, leaflets or film 
slides. 

First prize for a poster will be 
£25; some £5 awards will also be 
made. 
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Diamond Gang Menace 


Industrial Security Measures 


in Sierra Leone 


The Sierra Leone Government 
declared on 15th January that the 
country’s whole future was threat- 
ened by the growing illicit diamond 
racket. Armed gangs were openly 
flouting authority and had had 
many clashes with police, who had 
made 2,500 arrests since the begin- 
ning of November. 

Sometimes, the announcement 
said, police posts had been over- 
whelmed by force of numbers. 
“Gangs of between 50 and 400 
men are organized like police riot 
units, and send in a front line of 
slingsmen with stones and a second 
rank of men with cutlasses and 
knives,” the statement went on. 
“They go where they want, and it 
has been difficult for the police to 
catch up with them.” 


“ Big Men” Denounced 

The gangs protect the diggers 
and cover their getaway. Police 
had had to fire in self-defence on 
three occasions. On Christmas Eve 
a police officer had been severely 
wounded in the hand by a digger 
with a cutlass. Police had fired 
eight rounds and a miner was in 
hospital with a bullet wound in 
the shoulder. A gang leader ar- 
rested in the past few days had 
been carrying a pistol. 

The statement denounced the 
“ big men who are organizing both 
the illicit mining and the illegal 
disposal of diamonds—these are 
the same men who are behind the 
gangs, British subjects, aliens, and 
native foreigners.” 


Illicit mining is now being 
directed at the richest reserves of 
the Sierra Leone Selection Trust 


on an organized gang scale. 


Company’s Future Endangered 

“Tf this is allowed to continue 
unchecked for six months the Gov- 
ernment believes that the whole 
existence of the company would be 
in danger and it could cease 
operations, because illicit mining 
would have taken so much of the 
best that what was left was not 
worth working.” 

It would be impossible to re- 
place the revenue payable by the 
company to the Government-— 
£800,000 during the coming year 
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and £1 m. the following year— 
and financial independence would 
be imperilled at the worst possible 
time. 

The Government says it is de- 
termined to “call a halt to this 
situation by dealing not only with 
those engaged in illicit mining but 
also those who organize it and 
profit from it.” Existing control 
arrangements over strangers are to 
be tightened up and new orders 
coming into force will restrict the 
number of residential permits 
granted. 

Those unable to obtain permits 
would have to leave the area. A 
special meeting of the Legislature 
is to be called as soon as possible 
to hear further Government pro- 
posals for changes in the diamond 
industry protection legislation to 
enable it to deal firmly with the 
situation and stamp out this crime 
against the country. 





FINGERPRINT 
CHECKERS 


Vacancies for assistant fingerprint 
officers at Scotland Yard were very 
quickly filled. So many applica- 
tions were received, in fact, from 
young men interested in finger- 
print checking that there is now 
quite a long waiting list. While 
as a general rule no experience is 
required candidates must have 
normal eyesight and be able to 
read without the aid of glasses 
owing to the intricate nature of 
the work. Training takes several 
months. The recruits remain 
civilians. 





ALARM UNCONNECTED 

Burglar alarms were fitted to a 
Morden, Surrey, radio shop—but 
not connected. So early-morning 
raiders escaped with television sets 
worth £200. 





LUTON’S ALARM SYSTEM 

Luton Civil Defence Committee 
reported that it is considering in- 
stalling an alarm system in its 
control centre in Stockwood Park. 
The alarm will not be for air raids 
or nuclear attacks—but a precau- 
tion against raiders. 


Classified Advertisements 


SECURITY SERVICES 
ECURITY and _§anti-burglary 
work carried out to architect’s 
and insurance specification. 
Locks supplied and fitted. 
Grills and bars for windows. 





Keys cut, locks opened and 
repaired. 
Doors lined with metal. 


INGLE AND PARTNER 
201 Grange Road, London, S.E.1. 
Phone: Bermondsey 1688 & 1421. 

MEMBER OF G.L.M.L.A. 


Announcements 
The Security Gazette is an 
unrivalled medium for employers 
seeking security staff, and for those 
wishing to find appointments in 
the security field. Rates: 4s. per 
line, 40s. per single column inch. 


The Security Gazette is a 
national magazine. It will play, 
throughout Britain, an indispens- 
able part in building up effective 
co-operation between the police 
and fire authorities on the one 
hand and the public and security 
officers on the other. 


The Editor will be pleased, 
therefore, to receive notifications 
from commercial firms, the banks 
and insurance companies, and 
from the nationalized industries 
of security news, staff appoint- 
ments, meetings and technical 
developments of value in crime 
prevention and fire protection. 


The Editor would also welcome 
letters from readers. They should 
be addressed to him at The 
Security Gazette, 5-6 Clement’s 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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Saving for everybody 








with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 
and income tax-free concessions. 


Nationa! Savings Certificates 

The roth issue is the finest certificate ever 

offered. Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in 
only seven years. That means a yield over the full 
period of nearly 4}%, but since the interest is free 
of income tax, it is equivalent to over 7}°, if you 
pay tax at the standard rate. You can now hold up to 
1,000 units—or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
under a new concession both husband and wife 
can each enjoy £15 interest free of income tax 
(though not surtax) each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet another good 
reason for saving this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 

The new Defence Bonds yield 5% interest which 
is paid half-yearly, plus an income tax-free bonus 
of 3% after seven years. Over the full period this 
interest is worth £5.13.6 gross to you if you pay 
income tax at the standard rate. The Bonds are 
on sale in £5 units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free 
of U.K. Income Tax, can be won each month. 
Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months 

after purchase) and the more you hold the more 
your chances of winning. You can’t lose a penny 
—your money will be refunded whenever 

you want it. Bonds cost £1 each, from Post 
Offices, Banks and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 


Britain’s Only 





Security Magazine 


CRIME PREVENTION 


FIRE PROTECTION 


THE SECURITY GAZETTE 
is now read throughout Britain 
by Industrial Police, Security 
and Fire Officers. It has gained 
the support of Chief Constables, 
Fire Chiefs, Works Managers, 


Insurance Offices and the Banks 








Subscription : £1.9s.0d. p.a. 


Single Copy: 2s.5d. 


Post free 








SESE SSO ORO Sees 


If you have not sent in your order 


DO SO NOW! 


Subscription Order 


To: SECURITY GAZETTE 


5 - 6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2 


BE ct casinrmeanec canes 
Please send me/us........ copies of Security Gazette 
each month for one year. 
Please send me/us........ copies of Issue No........ 
I/we enclose cheque /P.O. for £....:.... ere d. 
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Your 
steady 


watchman 
can be 


He's a good chap, making his 
rounds regularly—BUT THAT'S 


when fire or thieves can strike, and 
remain undiscovered, perhaps for 
hours. 

Irregular patrols, faithfully carried 


BEAT FIRE 





FIRE’S BEST FRIEND 
(and the burglar’s !) 


out, are the answer. That's why 
famous firms rely on the Blick 


NOT WHAT YOU WANT. Watchman’s System. With Blick 
Regular patrols nearly always mean you can see immediately, from the 
extended gaps—danger periods pattern of records, whether or not 


the Watchman is varying his route, 
setting off at different times each 
night, hurrying through his rounds 
or doing the job faithfully and well. 


AND THEFT WITH BLICK 





Telephone : 
BRISTOL 5-7772 


Telegrams : 
‘* TUNICIERS ”’ BRISTOL 


HUGGINS, SON & CO. 


NEWFOUNDLAND ROAD 
BRISTOL 2 





Specialise in the manufacture of 


Police & Fire Brigade 


LTD. 





Special features include the 8-day clock movement 
and record chart; unlimited check stations: instruc- 
tions for making patrols in the way recommended 
by Scotland Yard; a record book enabling you to 


Uniforms 


see at a glance if 
your orders have 
been obeyed. 





London Address : 
17 BASINGHALL STREET 


TheAdmiralty, 


Barclays Bank, 
- cs LONDON, E.C.2 





Write today for 
free 12 - page 
} booklet. 


Telephone : London, 
MONARCH 5377 


WATCHMAN’S 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD., 96/100 Aldersgate 
St., London, E.C.1 MONarch 6256 
































THE SENTINEL 
BURGLAR ALARM 


co. LTD. 


The Makers, 
Designers 











and 
All types and ranges of invisible 
beam equipment. 


Installation 


Super precision automatic 999 alarm- 
giving devices. 


Engineers 
of: 


Special sytems for safe protection. 





Direct control systems to local police 
headquarters. 


SENTINEL 
FOR 
SECURITY 


All systems carry the full approval of Insurance 
Companies, the G.P.O. and Police. 
Contractors to the Air Ministry. Admiralty. 


War Office and local Government Authorities. 
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